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From the United Service Magazine. 
LIFE OF JEAN LAFITTE, 
THE PIRATE OF THE MEXICAN GULF. 
BY W. B. 


Part I. 

Introduction—Early history of Lafitte—His settlement at 
Barataria—The British endeavor to gain him over to 
their interests—his refusal—Barataria attacked and 
destroyed by the Americans—Lafitte surrenders to Gov- 
ernor Claiborne, and serves with the Americans at the 
battle of New Orleans against the English—His pardon 
by the President of the United States. 


Tue despotism and short-sightedness of the admin- 
istration of Old Spain towards her colonies incurred 
the very evils it sought tw avoid. Spaniards at 
home and abroad felt themselves oppressed by the 
numerous restrictions placed on trade, and gave 
stealthy encouragement tu foreign interlopers, who 
supplied them at an easier rate with goods which 
could not be legally procured without paying to their 
own government enormous exactions. ‘Traders, 
principally English, soon made their appearance in 
the Atlantic and Pacific seas ; and as the Spanish 
authorities on the one hand treated them as enemies, 
and even as pirates, on the other they were invited 
by the profits of a contraband trade; and they soun 
learned to adopt the precaution of going armed. 

The cruelties of the Spaniards to the native in- 
habitants of the New World, particularly to those 
of Cuba, terminated in the depopulation of that fine 
island, whilst the cattle introduced by the conquer- 
ors multiplied in great numbers. This locality in 
consequence became the victualling place for vessels 
carrying on the contraband trade, aud subsequently 
of privateers, and ofttimes of pirates. 

The flesh of the cattle, which they dried and pre- 
pared according to the Indian method, on hurdles 
raised a few feet above the fire, was called boocan * 
(from fire made in the woods) ; hence the persons 
(foreigners) who were employed in procuring pro- 
visions for the cruisers, adopting the manners, 
language, and habits of the natives, called them- 
selves Boucaniers. 

The majority of the cruisers were English, and 
their smuggling generally degenerated into piracy ; 
they then tuok the name of F’reebooters. ‘There was a 
natural alliance between the freebooters and bouca- 
niers, or buccaneers, and they mutually depended 
upon each other ; the avocations of one party being 
at sea, those of the other on land. In process of 
time the majority of buccaneers or cattle-hunters 
were Freneh, whilst the freebooters were English ; 
but eventually the latter called themselves bucca- 
neers, and the former took the name of Fiibustier, 
or freebooter. ‘They formed themselves at one 
period into a society, styled the “* Brethren of the 
Coast,’’ each rover choosing a mate from amongst 
his companions, who, in case of his death, was heir 
to his property. 

The increase of the buccaneers in the Spanish 


* The Spaniards in Mexico call meat pre in this 
way, or dried in the sun, Tasajo. In Chili and Peru, 
Charqui, or jerked beef. 
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West Indies, in particular, was not regarded with 
dissatisfaction by many of the European states ; for 
they reasoned with a laxity of political morality, 
seeing that they might profit by illegal proceedings 
they were not called upon to avow. The island of 
St. Christopher owed its origin to the successes of 
the buccaneers, as well as that of Tortola and 
others. 

Reference may here be made to Henry Morgan, 
who appeared as a buccaneer leader about 1664. 
He struck terror into the Spaniards by his daring 
acts, for which he was knighted, and became gov- 
ernor of Jamaica. Then follow Lionel Wafer, 
Davis, Swan, Drake, &c.; these latter we may, 
however, consider as privateers. Here may be 
adverted to a score or more individuals who called 
themselves ‘* gentlemen who went on the account ;”” 
or, in other words, pirates, who were heard of as 
having their strongholds on the shores of unfre- 
quented seas; but ever ready to intercept and 
plunder vessels of all nations, and in not being over- 
anxious as to the fate of their captives. With these 
originated the horrible system of making their cap- 
tives ** walk the plank.” 

Approaching our own times, the rupture of the 
Spanish colonies with the mother country called 
forth the energies of many daring men. The South 
American republic granted privateer commissions 
(and at times such documents were sold by worth- 
less agents to very equivocal characters, who too 
often gave a piratical character to such commissions.) 
It is to such a one that the present memoir refers, 
namely, Jean Lafitte, known as ‘* The Pirate of 
the Gulf.” 

Several partial accounts have been written in the 
United States of Lafitte. He is called by some a 
privateer; but he is generally looked upon asa 
buccaneer, or pirate. Jean Lafitte is sometimes 
confounded with one or other of his brothers, as 
likewise with his countryman known by the title 
of Commodore Ory, D’Auré, or Aury. Although 
there are still living some of Lafitte’s officers, men, 
companions, and agents, in the United States, the 
West Indies, and Texas, it is not convenient for 
them to disclose particulars; thus it has been ne 
easy task to obtain consecutive or truthful accounts. 
The sources of the information now collected are 
principally from official documents of the United 
States, from conversations with persons who served 
under him, and from others who knew him. Little 
or nothing was known of him after he was driven 
from Galveston by order of the government of the 
United States, in 1821, until within a short period 
of the present time. 

No comment need be made upon the many almost 
imaginary compositions relative to Lafitte scattered 
through the newspapers and periodicals of the 
United States, and in which are melo-dramatically 
worked up the incidents connected with a freeboot- 
er’s life; such as the real.or imaginary wrongs 
prompting or apologizing for men to commence 
such a life—the reception of an outcast from civil- 
ized society amongst them, binding him by terrible 
oaths to secrecy and obedience, and initiating and 
hardening him for his sanguinary duties. Fitting. 
out for sea ; then, according to ability, courage, and. 
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daring, appointments given; cruising about in 
search of prey ; when Jong out without success, 
mutiny among the crew; strong and summary 
measures taken by those in power ; chasing ; when 
resistance was offered, potring rattling broadsides 
into the prey ; boarding with ferocity ; fighting and 
slaying ; plundering the prize; setting fire to or 
scuttling it; sometimes the crews were taken on 
shore, at others put into boats, without provisions, 
in the open sea; at others made to “ walk the 
plank,”’ &c. &c. 

I am not inclined to agree with the Americans 
generally in their view of the character of Lafitte, 
neither as regards his ferocity in action, nor his 
magnanimity after it. With respect to his courage, 
&c., at sea, it appears that he cruised but little, 
and, although he doubtless had cognizance of the 
operations of his Jieutenants, which were generally 
of a piratical nature, he is not personally accused 
of any sanguinary proceedings towards his prisoners. 
As to his magnanimity, he is allowed to have been 
generous ; but it is not much credit to him to have 
been generous with the property of others. Then, 
as to his not accepting the offers of the British, 
Lafitte was a Frenchman, and although outlawed 
by the American government, yet he felt assured 
that in assisting against the British he would obtain 
a pardon for past offences ; then he had ulterior 
views of starting afresh at no distant date in his old 
trade, and that not far from Barataria, which he 
subsequently did at Galveston. It was natural that 
even the outlawed Americans engaged with Lafitte 
would not fight against their own country, and this 
was anticipated; for Governor Claiborne, long 
before the attack of the United States forces upon 
Barataria, had issued a proclamation, extending 
pardon even to deserters, and which continued in 
force until Commodore Patterson came off Barataria 
with his flotilla and routed the rovers. Far be it 
from me to detract from any merit Lafitte may have 
for assisting his adopted country, but these were 
the facts. 

‘ Byron, in his Corsair, says in allusion to La- 
tte— 


Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 


Of this a doubt may be expressed, as regards the 
view Lafitte took in not accepting the offers of the 
British Commodore Perey. The description of 
Barataria, in the note to Byron’s ‘‘ Corsair,’’ taken 
from an American newspaper, may be looked upon 
as faithful, and that the place was fortified by La- 
fitte about 1811, and that the population of this 
modern Tripoli on a small scale, was increased by 
those who fled from Santo Domingo with their ne- 
groes. It is probable that it was Lieutenant Magee 
who came from Natchitoches in 1812, and made an 
unsuccessful attack on these ‘* outlaws proximate to 
the Sabine river ;’’ but Lafitte was not to be routed 
by aland force. Subsequently, an attack was made 
upon him by sea, and this too proved abortive ; but 
in 1814, when Lafitte appears to have been absent, 
Commodore Patterson successfully attacked Bara- 
taria. 

In the proclamation of pardon to Lafitte and his 
band, by President Madison, dated 6th February, 
1815, after the battle of New Orleans, we find the 
following :—* Among the evils produced by the 
wars, which, with little intermission, have afflicted 
Europe, and extended their ravages into other parts 
of the globe, for a period exceeding twenty years, 
the dispersion of a considerable portion of the in- 
habitants of different countries, in sorrow and in 
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want, has not been the least injurious to human 
happiness, nor the least severe in the trial of human 
virtue. It had been long ascertained that many 
foreigners flying from the dangers of their own 
homes, and that some citizens, forgetful of their duty, 
had codperated in forming an establishment on the 
island of Barataria, near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, for the purpose of a clandestine and lawless 
trade.””?, Thus an apology is made for Lafitte and 
his companions, even by a president of the United 
States ! 

It would appear according to one account that 
there were of the Lafittes, the father and twosons ; 
by another account three or four brothers, Jean (the 
Lafitte) Pierre,* Henri or Antoine, and Mark; 
that they were originally from Bordeaux or Bayonne, 
and to have left France for the New World owing 
to opposition to their contraband transactions on the 
Spanish frontiers, and thus commenced their enmity 
to the Spanish government. There is another 
version, that Jean Lafitte had been captured at sea 
in a French vessel, by a Spanish cruiser, taken to 
Cuba, and imprisoned in the dungeons of the Ha- 
vana a considerable time, so long, indeed, that his 
irons produced great swellings on his wrists and 
ankles. After three or four years’ captivity, it was 
recollected @ /a Espanola, that such a person was 
thus incarcerated, and, as the crime for which he 
was imprisoned was forgotten, no charge was 
brought against him and he was liberated. ‘* Re- 
venge is sweet,’’ says the unchristian adage—thus 
Lafitte devoted the rest of his life in punishing his 
oppressors, but at the same time in enriching him- 
self by plundering them. 

From L——4, who was with Lafitte at Barataria 


* Pierre Lafitte. It is reported that he was “a bad 
character,”’ and did not generally act in unison with his 
brother Jean; but went cruising about the gulf on his 
**own hook,” making Yucatan and its coasts his princi- 
pal rendezvous; it is, moreover, said that about 1818 he 
died of fever, brought on by wounds received in an en- 
gagement with a Spanish brig of war, off the coast of 
Mexico; and that he was buried at Techalk, in Yucatan, 
(lat. 21° 30’ N., long. 89° 10° W.) The spot was 
shown to my late lamented friend, Captain Crisp of the 
Texian navy, when he visited that coast in 1841, and as 
the place of Pierre Lafitte’s interment ; but, from more 
recent sources of information, I am led to think that 
Pierre (who had but one eye) was not much of a sailor, 
but rather acted as his brother’s agent in New Orleans, 
where it is said he * stood high asa merchant!” He died 
not many years since and in poor circumstances. It will 
be seen, in the course of the life of Jean Lafitte, that it 
was he himself who was buried on the coast of Yucatan, 
and not his brother Pierre. Mark and Henri are sup- 
posed to be dead. It is to a Captain M y, an Irish- 
man, who had been with Lafitte, that I am indebted for 
the following yarn about Pierre; namely, that whilst he, 
Captain M y, was in Jean Lafitte’s service and com- 
manding one of his cruisers, Pierre tried by every act to 
seduce him and his men to desert from his brother, and 
carry M y with a new band of pirates from New 
Orleans to the Isla de Mugeres, at Cape Caoche, Yucatan, 
Pierre’s intention being, when having arrived at that 
point, to “ slip M——-y’s wind,”’ (kill him,) and then take 
command himself. 

+ Observations relative to “Old L——.”’ He says he 
is an American, (but his looks betrayed his being an 
Englishman ;) that he was pressed into the British service, 
and, after a time, went to the East Indies; he deserted 
from his ship, and afterwards joined a privateer—other- 
wise a buccaneer, and this before he knew Lafitte. When 
I mentioned to L—— that I was collecting memos for the 
life of Lafitte, he observed, “‘ Why, sir, it will be very 
difficult to get at particulars, some of them being of a 
strange character! but there are still some living who had 
a hand in those matters.”? L—— is still a fine, tall- 
looking man, upwards of seventy, and employs himself as 
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and Galveston, I have the following. The Lafittes— 
Jean, Pierre, Antoine or Mark—were from France; 
Pierre and Mark acted as the elder brother’s agents 
in New Orleans. Liafitte’s cruisers only went 
against the Spantards! (this may be doubted) and 
this by authority of a Colombian privateer’s com- 
mission. Sometimes their prizes were either burnt, 
scuttled, or run ashore. L—— saw Lafiite at 
Charleston in 1822 (after he had been driven from 
Galveston by order of the government of the United 
States) where he was then fitting out to privateer 
(buccaneer) against his old enemies, the Spaniards, 
on the Spanish Main. That Lafitte was at Barata- 
ria about 1807, but before that period the locality 
had been inhabited by the buccaneers of old, and 
subsequently by republican privateers. There were 
several ** bos,’’ or head privateers, but that Lafitte 
was the head principal one, having the greater num- 
ber of cruisers and followers, that he was a ‘* good 
fellow !’? but that some of his lieutenants were 
occasional!y inclined to be piratical. 

From one of his lieutenants, Jim C——, who 
took service under him in 1817,* and which is 
nearly in his own words; that Lafitte was a native 
of Bordeaux ; his father was a merchant of that 
city ; at the age of nine he ran away from his home 
and joined a British man-of-war. His father went 
in search of him, prevailing on him to return to his 
home ; but his heart was bent on a naval life, and 
he ran away a second time, joining the British 
frigate ‘* Fox,” on board of which he served some 
time, rising in the several gradations of a man 
before the mast. Lafitte now got into a ‘“ diffi- 
culty,’’t and he ran away from the ‘ Fox”? at 
Deptford, taking up his quarters with a French 
* family that was settled there. He soon left his 
French friends, joining a vessel in the Downs, des- 
tined for Spain and South America. Sailing off 
on this ** Spanish cruise,’’ he visited Carthagena 
and Santa Martha, and at this last place after a 
time fitted out a republican privateer. He often 
went to Charleston, and, on one occasion, leaving 
his vessel in the offing, he went on shore, where 
he became acquainted with a young lady, and fell in 
jeve with her; she preferred him to one of her towns- 
men, and this led toaduel, when Lafitte shot his rival. 
He now bade adieu to Charleston, joined his vessel, 
set sail, cruised about the West Indies and Spanish 


a butcher; he sleeps but little—is very industrious; his 
general appearance is gay, but he occasionally lapses into 
a “brown study.”? He once observed to me, ‘ The La- 
fittes (meaning his men) squandered their money—they 
were unlucky in after life—they could not very well go 
back into the world again, but they will all soon be 
dead.”” 

* Jim C cither took service under Lafitte as a sail- 
maker, when he was fitting out at Charleston, in 1817, or 
went to Galveston and joined his chief there. C—— isa 
native of Baltimore, and is still a fine-looking man; he 
became one of Lafitte’s favorite lieutenants. Me married 
one Sally C ere Lafitte left Galveston; and although 
pressed by his chief to leave, Jim C preferred now 
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Main, and sometime afterwards he ‘settled as a 
‘* bos” privateer at Barataria, under Colombian 
colors. 

On my return to Europe from Texas in 1845, I 
met with an American gentleman, Colonel G——, 
who had been the companion in arms of General 
Long in his unsuccessful attempt to assist the 
Mexican patriots against the old Spaniards. Col- 
one] G—— was sent in company with another offi- 
cer by General Long from his camp, which was then 
at Anahuac, in the Bay of Galveston, to treat 
with Lafitte and arrange for the rovers’ codperation 
with the general’s forces, to attack the Mexican 
frontiers ; this was in 1819. From this gentleman 
I have some of the preceding, and shall again ad- 
vert to his information when treating of Lafitte’s 
residence on Galveston Island. : 

It appears from this informant that there were 
three brothers of the Lafittes, Jean,: Pierre, and 
Mark; this last is sometimes called Henri. The 
Lafittes claimed Bordeaux as their <birth-place, 
and the elder Jean may have visited the West 
Indies, the Spanish Main, and coasts of Mexico, 
but in what capacity is doubtful; it is generally 
thought that Jean had been plundered at an early 
date, and imprisoned by the old Spaniards in some 
part of their colonies ; that the Lafittes had been 
settled in New Orleans for some time ere they had 
to do with Barataria; that they were mere adven- 
turers, ‘‘ holding on by the slack,’’ to use a nauti- 
cal expression, until something desperate might 
offer them employment. It is said that Jean had 
been in the French army or naval service, when 
he became an expert swordsman. He occasionally 
traded from New Orleans to the Havana. Jim 
Bowie, who so nobly fell at the Alamo, in Texas, 
in 1836, and Razin Bowie, who died, in 1842, in 
New Orleans, were connected with him, as well 
as many others of that city. But ere we arrive at 
the period of Lafitte’s residence at Barataria, it had 
been occasionally the rendezvous of buccaneers, 
and it may not be going too far to say, of individ- 
uals, allied to the worst sort of pirates, being a 
remnant or continuation of those hunted out of the 
West Indies and other localities. 

It was whilst I was in the Gulf of Mexico, on 
board the Texan privateer ‘** Frolic,’’ and making 
for the Mississippi, in 1842, we passed along the 
shore of Barataria, so famed in the annals of bue- 
caneering ; the more particularly as connected 
with Jean Lafitte, of whom I heard many strange 
yarns, which prompted me to collect materials 
| concerning him. But ere I proceed further, I will 
| make a few remarks about the locality in question, 
| observing here that, besides this rendezvous for 
| buccaneers, there were others of minor importance 
| in some of the West India islands, (Isle of Pines,) 





; 


| the coast of Carthagena, Rio Lagartos, ** Bocas de 
Selan,’”’ and others in the western parts of the 

| Island of Santa Domingo, &c., &c. 

The island of Grand Terre, or Barataria, is gen- 





living in quietude in Galveston Bay, upon what he had | erally considered to be about 29° 1’ 30’ N. lat., 
amassed, rather than engage again in piratical adven-| gQ° j/ 44” W. long ,5 or 6 miles in length, and 
> g. gth, 


tures. He is now residing with his wife at Point, | A . 7 ° ss 
has a small farm, passes his time in fishing and hunting, | some sixty miles west of the delta of the Missis- 
| The island forms two narrow passes into 





and when Sally wants groceries, he sails over to Galves- | $!PP!- , 
ton for them. He is very still upon the subject of Lafitte! the bay or lake of the same name, and is not an 
and his times, but being questioned relative to his old; unbroken level, like the surrounding Jands, but 
friend, promised to give me particulars—but this he never | rising from the sea, swelling into slight eminences, 
pe gee bi hey von ya aeglrge c e9 and covered with small timber. Turtle and fish 
any the a Ma Subsequently I managed, through a| 2f€ in abundance in these waters, and plenty of 
friend, to obtain from C some information. game on land. It need hardly be statgd that this 

+ The term “ difficulty,” in the United States, means| Barataria claims any connexion with that of Sancho 
the most trifling dispute, or the killing of one another. | Panza’s government, but was so called frem that 
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system of naval barratry* characterizing the class 
ef men who usually frequented it. With regard 
to its early history, Marbois mentions that it was 
only frequented by fishermen, until seized upon by 
Lafitte ; but I am inclined to think that about 1718, 
when Teach, the pirate, known as Blackbeard, had 
been routed out of his stronghold at Saint Thomas’, 
he found refuge here occasionally, as well as other 
pirates, before and after histime. It may be stated 
that the coasts of the gulf, west of the Mississippi 
to the Rio Grande del Norte, are but very indiffer- 
ently surveyed, and are composed of chains of low 
sandy islands, behind which are numberless bays, 
full of fish and turtle ; cattle and game in abun- 
dance inland; and, until the settling of Texas, 
were known to very few excepting smugglers, 
privateers, and pirates. I am inclined to put as 
the date of Lafitte’s knowledge of Barataria the 

ear 1807, and his settlement there 1809 or 10; 
ured from New Orleans as a trader in contraband 

oods, and which would give him a taste for the 
ife he afterwards led ; for it was in 1807 that the 
government of the United States commenced a sys- 
tem of embargo and non-intercourse Jaws. Lafitte 
and such like individuals would take advantage of 
this, and occupying themselves in contraband trade, 
which would lead to privateering, and ultimately 
piracy. 

As previously mentioned, Barataria had been 
inhabited by freebooters ; the more opulent men 
named ‘‘bos,’’ head or master pirates, and Lafitte 
was called at a later date ‘‘ the bos,”’ as having 
the greater number of cruisers and fullowers. 
This brings us to 1811, for, in a letter Lafitte wrote 
to General Long in 1819, he tells the general that 
**the last eight years of his life had been devoted 
to warring against Spanish cruelty and despot- 
ism!” and might have added occupied in piracy. 

The following is the general version of tho his- 
tory of the Baratarians. A few years before the 
attack of the British upon New Orleans, (1814-15,) 
a daring band of privateers had obtained commis- 
sions from the new government of Carthagena 
(Colombia), then first struggling for independence, 
to cruise against the Spanish Royalists; by the 
authority of which, they not only made capture on 
the great highway of nations, but blockaded the 
Spanish ports in the Mexican and West Indian 
seas. Many of these privateers gave an illegal 
latitude to their commissions, taking possession of 
all vessels that they fell in with, unable to with- 
stand their superior force. From privateers, they 
became buccaneers, sea-rovers, or pirates, acknowl- 
edging no commission but that written upon the 
edge of their swords. The flags of merchant 
vessels struck to their banner; and the broad 
waters of the Mexican Gulf became their empire 
and their home. The prizes were taken into the 
secret bayous, creeks, or inlets adjacent to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, where they were effect- 
ually concealed and safe from capture or pursuit. 

The establishment of Barataria kept the coast 
of Mexico, in particular, in awe ; these freebooters 
scoured the gulf, and even made prizes of English, 
American, and other traders. Lafitte’s squadron 
consisted of a dozen or more brigantines, polaccas, 
and schooners, and these were protected in their 
harbor of Barataria by rude fortifications. His 


* In law Barratry comprehends every act of the master 
of a vessel which is of a criminal nature, or fraudulent, 
tending to his own benefit and to the prejudice of the 
ag of the ship, and without their consent and knowl- 
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fortlet crowned a slight eminence of the island, over- 
looking the sea to the south, the Jake or bay to the 
north, whose distant shores were marked by a 
level line of cypress trees; his quarters consisted 
of a brick edifice within the furt, constructed like 
Spanish houses. 

A majority of the outlaws were those who fled 
from the island of Santo Domingo during the 
troubles there, and took refuge in the island of 
Cuba; and, when the Jast war between France and 
Spain commenced, they were compelled to leave 
the island with the short notice of a few days. 
Without ceremony they entered the United States, 
most of them preferring the state of Louisiana, 
with all the negrves they possessed in Cuba. 
They were notified by the Governor of the State 
of the clause in the constitution which forbade the 
importation of slaves; but at the same time re- 
ceived the assurance of the governor that he would 
obtain, if possible, the approbation of the general 
government for their retaining their property. 

In 1814-15 was the unsuccessful attack of the 
British upon New Orleans; thus from 1807, or 
seven years, it may be said that Lafitte and his 
followers were at the height of privateering pleni- 
tude, under what they would have considered a 
legal flag, namely the Colombian colors. I have 
not been able to procure very correct data for par- 
ticularizing the oft-repeated piratical acts of Lafitte 
and his lieutenants. It would seem that in later 
times Lafitte seldom went to sea, finding sufficient 
eccupation on shore, where he was absolute ruler ; 
and if he acted occasionally with severity in pun- 
ishing the offences of his officers and men, he has 
the reputation of doing so with some color of jus- 
tice. Doubtless volumes might be written by the 
novelist upon the occurrences at Barataria, and 
those connected with that haunt. It was indeed a 
refuge for the destitute, and for such classes of 
men who for their crimes had been driven from 
society. It requires no particular stretch of imag- 
ination to conceive to what ferocious extent at 
times the acts of the men were, when attacking and 
plundering those they thought fit to consider as 
their enemies, the burning or scuttling the cap- 
tured vessels ; and, as ‘* dead men tell no tales,”’ it 
is to be feared that many of their prisoners were 
made to ‘* walk the plank!’’ Sometimes they 
blockaded the Spanish ports in the West Indies 
and Mexico, landing at undefended points, and 
plundering. It is stated that more than 100 ves- 
sels fell into the hands of the Baratarians, their 
cargoes finding their way to New Orleans; as to 
the fate of some of the crews and passengers, it is 
involved in mystery. But with the well-merited 
execution of a fellow called Gibbs, a few years 
since, in the United States, it is to be hoped that 
the world has seen the end of one of the last of the 
pirates. 

The return of the buccaneers to their stronghold 
of Barataria, after a successful cruise, would be 
hailed with outrageous joy; the plunder would be 
divided, the orgies would commence, and, as a 
retributive finale, would be wound up with an occa- 
sional stab, or fatal duel. 

Lafitte’s principal occupation at Barataria was 
to keep things in order, or organize affairs and 
arrange for the sale of captured property at New 
Orleans, where his brothers, Duplessis, Le Blanc, 
Milledon, &c., were his agents. 

Lafitte doubtless had at his command at times 
large sums of money, but it is the general opinion 
that his riches never amounted to the sum rumor 
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gave him the credit of possessing. He was a 
constant visitor at New Orleans, at times on busi- 
hess, at others on pleasure; but during the latter 
part of his stay at Barataria, his visits were by 
stealth and in disguise, for he was now outlawed. 
He was sometimes called *‘ Gentleman Lafitte’’ at 
New Orleans, but by his men “‘ the old man.” 

The following is an account of one of his appro- 
priating adventures which occurred about this time. 
On a certain occasion, being in want of ready 
money, he sailed from Barataria to a Spanish port 
in the West Indies, and landed secretly with a 
well-armed boat’s crew, abducted from thence the 
governor, his secretary, and confessor. ‘Taking 
this precious trio on board his vessel, he informed 
them, that, as a Colombian man-of-war, he had 
sought them out, and had come to punish them for 
piracy, and, moreover, that they were in league 
with one Gibbs, the notorious American pirate. 
Lafitte, without much preamble, showed to his 
prisoners three nooses ready to string them up at 
the yard-arm. They denied all knowledge of * e/ 
infame Don Gibbs,” and that the accusations 
brought against them were false; they implored 
by ail the saints in the Romish calendar for mercy ; 
but 50,000 dollars was the price fixed for their 
ransom. ‘T'he secretary was sent on shore for the 
money, the governor and confessor being kept as 
hostages, and it was not long before the trusty sec- 
retary returned with the money, when the captives 
were set free. 

The closing scene of the war between England 
and the United States was fast approaching. ‘The 
British, nevertheless, commenced operations in Lou- 
isiana, making treaties and alliances with the In- 
dians, and expected to have gained them all over to 
their interests. Lafitte and his followers at Bara- 
taria, and his agents and connections at New 
Orleans, seeing that Lafitte was in bad odor with 
the American government; for, in a proclamation 
by Governor Claiborne, dated New Orleans, 15th 
March, 1813, the governor, after complaining of 
the piratical acts of the individuals inhabiting 
Barataria, begs of them to disperse, and, to use an 
American expression, ‘*‘ clear out.”? Subsequently 
he offered 5000 dollars for Lafitte’s head, which 
the rover responded to by offering 50,000 for that 
of the governor; but the head of the one was as 
safe upon its shoulders as that of the ofher, and 
after the battle of New Orleans they joked one 
another relative to their rival proclamations. 

The British naval forces under the Hon. W. H. 
Percy, and the troops under Colonel Nicholls, had 
taken possession of Pensacola, in which they were 
assisted by the Spaniards, who saw that, in the 
event of the British being successful, Florida 
would be withheld from the grasp of the Americans. 
An entrance into the Mississippi and an attack upon 
New Orleans, to keep possession of it, if possible, 
or to plunder it, was a favorite project of the Eng- 
lish, and it was part of their plan, considering the 
many ‘* difficulties’ in ascending the Mississippi 
to the Crescent City, as the Americans delight to 
call New Orleans, to seek a passage through Bara- 
taria and its bayous, and to do this more etlectually 
they anticipated the assistance of Lafitte, who 
would be an additional obstacle to the enemy. 
Thus, under the date of 30th August, 1814, Com- 
modore Percy, of the ‘‘ Hermes,”’ gave instructions 
to Captain Lockyer, of H. M. S. ‘ Sophie,”’ in 
company with Captain Williams, to go to Bara- 
taria; at first to try to intimidate Lafitte into their 
Views, by accusing him of having plundered British 
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vessels, &c. ; but if that course was not successful, 
to tempt him with liberal offers; and first that 
Monsieur Lafitte should have the rank ef a captaiti 
in the English navy, and, secondly, six thousand 
pounds put at his disposal, and that Jands should bé 
awarded to him and his followers in Florida it 
proportion to ‘ their respective ranks,’’ on a peace 
taking place, and, as a last resource, to stipulate for 
his neutrality ; but to urge him to “enter into thé 
service of the King of England,’’ for, independent 
of other assistance, the skill of the outlaws in the 
use of cannon would have rendered them valuable 
auxiliaries. This proceeding on the part of the 
British is severely commented upon by American 
writers, who say that they sought an alliance 
which the law of nations condemns; the British 
commander having offered tu treat with a com- 
munity of pirates. 

Early in the month of September an armed brig 
came off Barataria and anchored. A pinnace, bear- 
ing British colors and a flag of truce, was sent on 
shore, conveying the British officers sent to treat 
with the Baratarian chief, who, they were informed, 
had about 1,100 men under his cominand, besides 
thirteen armed vessels. Upwards of 100 armed 
men lined the shore when the British envoys landed, 
and it was a general cry among them that they 
should be made prisoners as spies. It was with 
some difficulty Lafitte dissuaded his followers from 
the attempt, and led his guests in safety to his quat- 
ters. Lafitte took the earliest opportunity, after 
the agitation amongst his crew had subsided, to ex- 
amine the despatches from Commodore Percy ; and 
replied that he required time ere he could give 
them an answer, his object being to held a ‘‘ coun- 
cil of war’’ with his lieutenants, and the conclusion 
come to by them was, considering their (the Bara- 
tarians) ‘difficult’ position with regard to the 
American government, to communicate the views 
of the British to the Governor of New Orleans, 
and in this way to appease his wrath, at the same 
time promising to assist the Americans against their 
enemies. 

It appears that Lafitte went himself, but in dis- 
guise, for he was outlawed as well as his followers, 
to New Orleans with the British despatches, and 
had them conveyed to Governor Claiborne, and this 
took place whilst energetic preparations were 
making to fit out an expedition against Barataria, 
which spot was now, more than ever, of so much 
importance to the Americans. Governor Claiborne 
consulted, on this occasion, the opinions of officers 
of the army, navy, and militia, to whom he com- 
municated the despatches brought by Lafitte. 
Their genuineness was questioned, and the council 
told the governor to hold no communication with 
outlaws. Major-General Villeré and the governor 
were the only persons who dissented from the gen- 
eral decision, and these felt satisfied as to the au- 
thenticity of the letters and the sincerity of Lafitte ; 
nevertheless the expedition against Barataria was 
hastened, and left New Orleans on the 11th Se 
tember; the force consisted of three barges, six 
gun-boats, and the schooner ‘‘ Caroline,’’ command- 
ed by Captain Patterson. 

Whilst Lafitte was absent at New Orleans, his 
men seized the British officers and placed them 
under guard. On his return he released them, re’ 
resenting to his adherents the infamy that wo 
attach to them if they treated as prisoners persons 
who had come with a flag of truce, and he apolo- 
gized to the British officers for the treatment they 
had received. He had now a difficult part toplay, 
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as he and his followers had been outlawed by the 
American government, and a flotilla was on its 
way from New Orleans against Barataria. He 
could still have accepted the alluring terms offered 
by the British, but, whatever was the ruling reason, 
he gave a distinct refusal, and saw the British 
officers safe on board their pinnace, which made 
for the ship, and soon joined the British commodore, 
who was doubtless much annoyed as well as sur- 
prised at the result of their mission. 

American and French authors, who have written 
on this subject, would have it appear that, although 
Lafitte and his band rejected the overtures of the 
English with indignation, these men, according to 
them, saw no dishonor in enriching themselves by 
plunder, but they had a horror of treason; but it 
may be said that the greater number of Baratarians 
were Americans. 

After the departure of the British officers, the 
Baratarians were apprized that they might shortly 
expect the long-promised flotilla, under Patterson, 
from New Orleans. They prepared for resistance, 
and the American force which left New Orleans on 
the 11th came off Barataria on the 16th September, 
1814. In a letter from Commodore Patterson, 
dated New Orleans, 10th October, 1814, speaking 
of the destruction of Lafitte’s establishment at 
Barataria, he says—‘‘ The force of the pirates was 
twenty pieces of cannon and from 800 to 1000 men 
of all nations and colors. I have brought with me 
six fine schooners,* and one felucca, cruisers and 
— of the pirates, and one armed schooner under 

arthagenian colors, found in company, and ready 
to oppose the force under my command.” In 
another letter, to the secretary of the United States 
Navy, he says, ‘*On the 16th September I made 
Barataria ; some of the vessels showed Carthage- 
nian colors; the pirates formed their vessels for 
battle near the entrance of the harbor. At half- 
past ten, a. m., I perceived several smokes along the 
shore as signals, and, at the same time, a white flag 
hoisted at the fore on board the schooner, (the Lady 
of the Gulf,) an American flag at the main, and a 
Carthagenian flag (under which the pirates cruise) 
at her topping lift. . . . The pirates had fired two 
of their schooners. I hauled down my white flag 
and made signal for battle, hoisting with it a large 
white flag, bearing the words, ‘ Pardon to de- 
serters,’ having heard that there were a number of 
such from the United States army and navy there, 
who wished to return, if assured of pardon, and 
which the president’s pardon offered until the 17th 
September. - I perceived that the pirates 
were abandoning their vessels and were flying in 
all directions. I sent in pursuit of them. At 
meridian I took possession of all their vessels in 
the harbor, consisting of six schooners and one 
felucca, cruisers and prizes of the pirates, one brig, 
a@ prize, and two armed schooners under the Cartha- 
genian flag, both in the line of battle with the 
armed vessels of the pirates, and apparently with 
the intention to aid them; their crews were at 
quarters, tompions out of their guns, and their 
matches lighted. Colonel Ross landed 
and took possession of their establishment on shore, 
which consisted of forty houses of different sizes, 
badly constructed, and thatched with palmetto 
leaves. 1 have captured all their vessels in port, 


* Lafitte’s force at this period consisted of thirteen ves- 
sele, composed of brigantines, polaccas, and small schoon- 
ers; two or three gun-boats and polaccas, besides many 
small boats. 
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dispersed their band, without one-of my brave 
fellows being hurt.” 

The capture from the Baratarians, in vessels, 
specie, and goods, was estimated at 500,000 dollars. 

he Americans burnt one schooner to the water’s 
edge, and subsequently an armed schooner of 150 
tons was taken. It would appear that when the 
attack was made upon Barataria, Lafitte was on his 
return from New Orleans, where he had been, in 
the hope that his putting the Americans in posses- 
sion of the proposals made to him by the English, 
and the offer of his services to defend New Orleans, 
would have been the means of preventing the de- 
struction of Barataria. It however fell a prey to 
Commodore Patterson, and Lafitte’s trusty follower, 

ominique, was with many others made prisoner. 
An American writer says—‘‘ The breaking up of 
this piratical establishment is of great importance 
tothe United States, for it is ascertained that ves- 
sels clearing out from New Orleans with pas- 
sengers had been captured and every soul on board 
murdered. They took indiscriminately vessels of 
every nation, and this fact was well known at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, &c.’’ Lafitte now communi- 
cated with Governor Claiborne, proposing to sur- 
render himself and assist the Americans in the 
expected attack upon New Orleans. 

After the invasion of Louisiana by the English, 
the expediency of permitting Lafitte and his col- 
leagues to enrol themselves under the American 
standard, became a question of importance, for the 
buccaneers had ‘* expressed a willingness to enrol 
themselves and tnarch against the enemy.” Gov- 
ernor Claiborne conferred with Major-General An- 
drew Jackson, and, with his approbation, issued a 

eneral order inviting them to join the army. 
ackson had proclaimed martial law, ‘* suspending 
constitutional forms, for the protection of constitu- 
tional rights.”” Part of this general order says— 
**He (Governor Claiborne) does hereby invite 
them (the Baratarians) to join the standard of the 
United States, and is authorized to say, should 
their conduct in the field merit the approbation of 
the major-general, that that officer will unite with 
the governor in a request to the President of the 
United States, to extend to each and every individ- 
ual so marching and acting, a free and full par- 
don.”’ Lafitte and some of his followers embraced 
these conditions ; some seventy or eighty of them 
coming out of prison, to assist against the British ; 
when their services and conduct received the 
highest praise. ‘* Thus early on the morning of 
the 8th of January, 1815, a rocket sent up by the 
British forces announced that the action was about 
commencing. ‘The Americans had made a breast- 
work of cotton bales, which extended from the 
Levee (the embankment of the river) to the woods 
at the back of Rodriguez’s plantation, and about 
eight o'clock in the morning, the cannon of the 
British forces were brought to bear upon it, but 
without effect. General Carroll, with his flat- 
boat drilled Tennesseans, went to work like men 
accustomed to such scenes. General Coffee had a 
position with the troops under him near the woods, 
and was very successful in repeliing the attack of 
the enemy, and the volunteers of Louisiana, under 
Major Pluché, covered themselves with glory. 
Lafitte and his fullowers had command of two guns 
near the edge of the river, and the coolness and 
precision of his every movement won for him the 
approbation of all,’’ and which brought forth the 
proclamation of pardon for the whule of them 
dated 6th February, 1815, and signed by President 
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Madison. The last that is heard of Barataria is 
the following :—In May, 1815, it had again become 
the scene of pillage and smuggling, and it was 
reported that some of those concerned in these 
nefarious practices were of the old stock, who 
fought out a pardon for themselves when New 
Orleans was attacked. Orders were given by the 
Governor of Louisiana to break up this establish- 
ment again, which was done instanter. Lafitte is 
not mentioned as having returned, or as having 
any connexion with the place; and from this time 
forward Barataria has been only an occasional 
resort for turtlers and fishermen. 


Part II. 


Lafitte prepares again to cruise in the Gulf—Texas, Gal- 
veston Island—Commodore D’Auré—Xavier Mina— 
Lafitte takes possession of Galveston—Prizes—Fight 
with the Carancahua Indians—General Long—Piratical 
Acts—Lafitte urged by the United States to leave 
Texas—Lafitte takes a rich Spanish prize, but has to 
abandon it—Commodore Cochrane—Death of Lafitte— 
Du Putryen—Conclusion. 


Arter the battle of New Orleans, Lafitte and 
his companions were pardoned by President Madi- 
son ; and the ex-chief of Barataria visited Wash- 
ington ; but soon his restless spirit sought for oc- 
cupation, and the Gulf of Mexico and its shores 
had still charms for him. We soon hear of him 
at Baltimore, making arrangements for the building 
of vessels, the stated object being to commence as 
@ privateer upon his old enemies, the Spaniards, 
and then, as circumstances occurred, to relapse into 
his old pursuits. For this end he either obtained 
or purchased privateers’ commissions from agents 
of the newly-erected republican governments, who 
resided in the United States; and it is the general 
vpinion that the majority of such privateers, hav- 
ing found their way into the waters of the gulf, 
gave an extended latitude to their commissions, or, 
in other words, committed piracy. 

Asa prelude to Lafitte’s settlement at Galveston 
it may be mentioned, that it was then known as 
Snake Island, from a point called Punta Culebra, 
and also as having been the head-quarters in 
1813-14, of one Commodore D’Auré,* who had 
obtained from the Mexican revolutionary agent, 
Herrera, who resided at New Orleans, a commis- 
sion nominating him governor of the province 
of Texas, and general in the republican atmy. 
D’Auré, as Governor of Texas, took possession 
of St. Louis, or Galveston Island, which until then 
was inhabited occasionally by the smal] but war- 
like tribe of the Carancahua or Koronks (boat or 
eanoe Indians). D’Auré had with him some of the 
Lafittes or Baratarians. ‘The island is about thirty 
miles long ; two to three in width ; and only some ten 
to twelve feet average height above the level of the 
waters of the gulf, with two or three small clumps 
of trees about the centre of the island. It is cov- 


* Commodore D’Auré claims France as his birth-place, 
and is said to have been in the French service ; but the 
first we hear of him is as engaged in the service of the Co- 
lombian government. He passed much of his time in the 
West Indies and New Orleans, and then we find him as 
Governor of Tcras! located on Galveston Island with a 
few followers. The then political position of Texas not 
suiting him, he appears to have returned to New Orleans, 
(after having served the Colombian government again, ) 
where, being a fine-looking fellow, he captivated the 
heart of a rich widow. D’Aure, however, has been sep- 
arated from his wife for many years, and was residing at 
the Havana in but indifferent circumstances in 1845. 
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ered with rank grass near to the shore, with herb- 
age of a better quality in the interior, but at that 
period giving cover to great numbers of snakes, and 
afewdeer. The inlets filled with huge alligators ; 
the shores stocked with abundance of oysters, fish, 
and turtle ; and, in their season, wild geese, ducks, 
&c., in myriads ; and the climate, as compared to 
that of any part of the coast north and east of it, 
considered pretty salubrious, there being little or 
no swamp on the island. The harbor inside the 
island had moderately deep water, was attained by 
a ‘* pass,’’ or over a “* bar,’’ which at that period 
was difficult ‘*to make;’’ seldom having more 
than from twelve to fifteen feet of water on it. 

After the failure of Guitterrez, in 1812, to revo- 
lutionize Mexico, several abortive attempts were 
made by bands of adventurers from the United 
States to cause a diversion in favor of the insurgent 
party by inroads into Texas; and how far this 
was countenanced by the American government, 
subsequent acts, to say nothing of their diplomacy, 
prove pretty clearly they foresaw, by these inroads, 
that ultimately, as the Spanish government would 
neither admit their problematical, claim to Texas 
as being part of Louisiana, nor sell it to them, 
they would in the end have it for nothing, namely, 
by annexing it somehow or other to the Union, 
which has lately been accomplished. Texas, as an 
independent country, is lost to Europe forever. 
The doom of Oregon and California is sealed— 
Canada on one side, and Mexico on the other, af- 
ford ample scope for the wily politicians of the 
United Siates. 

But to return to D’Auré, and, as a Texian pri- 
vateer, we now see him Governor of Texas, with 
a considerable force, and some small armed vessels, 
the assigned object being to wrest Texas from 
Mexico as soon as his power should become suf- 
ficiently augmented. The spot where the city of 
Galveston now stands, had, in consequence of being 
occupied by his followers, acquired a population 
of several hundreds of persons, and not merely an 
encampment, but a regular village had been erected 
within a very short time; the place being pro- 
tected by a mud fort. The prizes taken by 
D’Auré’s cruisers from the old Spaniards, were, 
for the time being, more than sufficient for the 
opulent maintenance of the station. 

The following are the views of the collector of 
customs at New Orleans, detailed in a letter of Ist 
August, 1817, relative to the state of affairs at Gal- 
veston. ‘‘I deem it my duty to state that the 
most shameful violations of the slave acts, as well 
as our revenue laws, continue to be committed with 
impunity by a motley mixture of freebooters and 
smugglers at Galveston, under the Mexican flag, 
being in reality little Jess than the reéstablish- 
ment of Lafitte’s Baratarian bands, somewhat more 
out of the reach of justice. >. se 
establishment was recently made there by a Com- 
modore Aury, with a few small schooners from 
Aux Cayes, manned in a great measure with refu- 
gees from Barataria, and mulattoes.’’ The collec- 
tor proceeded to state that a Colonel Perry was in 
this community, the leader of eighty or ninety 
men, who had been enlisted, principally as soldiers, 
within the jurisdiction of the United States; and 
that Herrera, with a few followers from New Or- 
leans, brought up the rear, and ‘* announced to the 
world by a proclamation attested by a Frenchman 
by the name of Morin, very recently a bankrupt 
auctioneer in New Orleans, as Secretary of State.’’ 
Afier noticing the captures of the vessels, chiefly 
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Spanish, by their numerous cruisers, which were 
condemned as prizes by a “‘ pretended Court of 
Admiralty” at Galveston, he adds—* There is no 
evidence of the establishment having been made, or 
sanctioned by, or connected with, a Mexican Re- 
‘public, if one be now existing,” both from its bad 
character and its ambulatory nature, “ it having been 
transferred to Matagorda about the 5th of April, 
leaving only an advice boat at Galveston, to adver- 
tise such privateers and prizes as might arrive 
there, of the spot they had fixed as their new resi- 
dence.”” Whatever measure of delinquency might 
in justice be apportioned to D’Auré and his priva- 
teering companions, there were others, who so- 
journed for the season in the island, whose integ- 
rity was above reproach. Of these the most 
remarkable was Xavier Mina, who arrived off the 
coast of Texas the 24th November, 1816. 

It was the wish of D’Auré that Mina should 
cooperate with him in an expedition to land at 
Matagorda Bay, and move their combined forces 
upon the fortified place of La Bahia or Goliad, situ- 
ated on the San Antonio River, then in possession 
of the royalists; but Mina’s object was to take a 
more direct route for communicating with the 
patriots in the interior of Mexico. Other motives 
perhaps contributed on the part of D’Auré to pre- 
vent cooperation with Mina. The course of Xavier 
Mina in Spain, like that he afterwards run in 
America, was brilliant, but brief ; and the history 
of both awakens our regret that fortune allowed 
him to unfold merely the blossoms of greatness.* 


* General Mina was exiled from Spain by Ferdinand 
VII. He took refuge in England, when he was sypplied 
with the needful by some British capitalists, who were to 
be paid after the establishment of Mexican independence. 
These claims were afterwards recognized as valid by the 
Mexican government, but, like most of their debts, have 
not been paid. Mina embarked with his supplies for the 
United States, and ianded at Norfolk in the summer of 
1816, being accompanied by about thirty Spanish, French, 
British, and other European officers, and he was joined in 
the United States by many Americans. At Baltimore 
four of his officers basely deserted him, and betrayed his 
designs to Don Luis Onis, the Spanish minister to the 
United States. 

In August of the same year, Mina dispatched the brig 
in which he had arrived, together with a schooner, to Port- 
au-Prince, with most of his men and stores, and the fol- 
lowing month followed with the rest in another brig. 
His officers and recruits amounted to two hundred men. 
He was deserted at Port-au-Prince by a few of his follow- 
ers, but their numbers were more than supplied by some 
French seamen who joined his expedition. 

On the 24th October, Mina left Port-au-Prince for the 
coast of Texas, landing there the 24th November, and 
made arrangements for the campaign. 

Having put his affai-s into proper train, Mina visited 
New Orleans, in order to take measures for augmenting 
his numbers. It was there proposed to him that he 
should raise a sufficient force to take Pensacola, then be- 
longing to the Spanish government, with a pledge of 
being enabled, after possessing himself of that point, to 
command means and facilities to raise 2000 men, a 
number that would ensure the speedy success of his at- 
tempt on Mexico. He was at first in favor of the plan, 
but on finding that those whé offered to sustain it intended 
to exact from him conditions more favorable to their 
speculating schemes than compatible with the uprightness 
of his political views, he relinquished the project. He 
had in like manner indignantly rejected a proposal to 
countenance the equipment of privateers to prey on Span- 
ish commerce. “It must not be imagined,” said he, 
“that Xavier Mina is capable of robbing his unoffending 
countrymen. I make war against Ferdinand and tyranny, 
and not against the Spanish people.” He left New Or- 
leans for Galveston with a few officers who had joined him 
at the former place, and having made arrangements for 
raising and forwarding reinforcements, a part of them 
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On March 27, 1817, Mina left Galveston with 
seven vessels, accompanied by D’Auré’s flotilla. 
On the 15th April he landed his troops at the 
mouth of Santandu River, taking possession of Soto 
de la Marina. He performed prodigies of valor, 
but was vanquished and shot by order of the Span- 
ish viceroy of Mexico, A podaca, on the 11th Novem- 
ber. following. Commodore D’Auré, after leaving 
Mina to his fate, withdrew from the coast ; he then 
transferred his establishment for awhile from Gal- 
veston to Matagorda Bay, when he ultimately left 
Texas. 

The collector of customs of New Orleans again 
informs his government, that after D’Auré left 
Galveston, the Lafittes and other Baratarians, who 
owned several of the ‘* Mexican’’ cruisers, con- 
vened a meeting at Galveston, and organized an 
insular administration, for the special purpose 
of introducing their lawless captures into the State 
of Louisiana, to the extreme annoyance of the dis- 
trict collector, who explained his embarrassments in 
the following terms :—*‘ On the part of these pirates 
we have to contend with, we behold an extended 
and organized system of enterprise, of ingenuity, 
of indefatigability, and of audacity, favored by a 
variety of local advantages, and supported always 
by force of arms ; and unless they be met by cor- 
responding species of resistance, the results of the 
contest are of a very simple calculation.”” The 
mode in which the buccaneer government was 
founded is detailed on oath by John Ducoing, ex- 
judge of Admiralty at Galveston, under Baratarian 
sway, and Raymond Espanol, a trading adventurer, 
and Secretary of State, within the same jurisdic- 
tion. 

‘*‘ After the departure of Mina and D’Auré,”’ 
declares Senor Espanol, ‘‘ on the 15th of April, 
1817, the persons then at Galveston consisted of 
about thirty to forty in number, including sailors, 
&c., six of whom assembled on board the schooner 
‘Carmelite ;? to wit, Durieux, John Ducoing, 
Pereneau, B. Lafon, Rousselin, Jean Jannet, and 
the deponent, who formed the new government. 
The proceedings were drawn up and signed by 
those present, by which certain of the persons 
aforesaid took upon themselves offices, namely, 
Durieux, Governor and Military Commandant ; 
John Ducoing, Judge of the Admiralty ; Raymond 
Espanol, Notary Public, Secretary of State and 
Treasurer; Pereneau, Major du Place; Rousselin, 
Administrator of Revenue ; Jean Jannet, Marine 
Commandant. No paper or document was pro- 
duced, authorizing the same, or empowering them 
to form a government.” 

It is set furth in the register of the proceedings, 
that, ‘* not being able, under existing circumstances, 
to obtain a seal of state, its place will be supplied 
by a common one, until an official one can be pro- 


embarked, but too late, for the Mexican coast; for, on 
their arrival, all communication between them and Mina’s 
division had been cut off. 

Mina, on his return to Galveston, found his force prop- 
erly organized, and preparations for embarking nearly 
completed. In his absence a part of D’Aure’s men had 
become discontented and mutinied. The commodore had 
also, from some cause, found it expedient soon to break up 
his station, and he consented that such of his men as 
chose, should join Mina’s expedition. In consequence of 
this, Colonel Perry and Lieutenant-Colonel Bradburn, with 
100 Americans, were incorporated into Mina’s force. 
D’Auré was then about to transfer himself and his fol- 
lowers to the service of Colombia, but he consented to 
convey Mina’s ill-fated expedition to its place of destina- 
tion. 
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eured.”” The government thus summarily estab- 
lished, had, it is proved, no connection whatever 
with any other state, nation, or people; they had 
“« neither knowledge nor belief in the existence of 
a Mexican Republic, and the sole object and view 
of the persons comprising the establishment of Gal- 
veston, were to capture Spanish property, under 
what they called the Mexican flag, but without an 
idea of aiding the revolution of Mexico,’’ or re- 
plenishing any treasury save their own. Such 
was the testimony of the Baratarian Admiralty 
Judge and Secretary of State. Although M. 
D°Auré repudiated his self elected successors in 
the government of Galveston, it is evident that the 
commodore did not rank much higher in the opin- 
ion of the New Orleans collector than the imitators 
of his policy. Both were concerned in the smug- 
gling of negroes into Louisiana, which the govern- 
ment cruisers found extremely difficult to prevent, 
owing to the numerous inlets between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Mississippi. A number of 
Frenchmen served with D*Auré, but, according to 
an official correspondent of the United States 
Treasury, ‘‘ his great dependence was one hundred 
and thirty brigand negroes, a set of desperate bloody 
dovs.”’ ° 

This brings us to the latter end of 1817, when 
Lafitte had taken possession of Galveston Island, 
with about fifty chosen followers, ‘‘ old Lafittes and 
Baratarians.’’ ‘They located themselves upon the 
ruins of D’Auré’s settlement, which was near to a 
small beach, calling it Campeachy, now denominated 
the Parish of Sacarap.* Lafitte’s band of rovers 
increased with great rapidity. He built a fort with 
aditch round it, (part of which ditch was to be seen 
in 1842,) and in the interior of his stronghold 
erected his dwelling place. In a short time there 
was a considerable town, Lafitte having generally 
800 to 1000 followers under his command, who 
hailed him as the “lord of the isle ;’* otherwise 
known as a privateer, or rather a-pirate, under Ven- 
ezuelan and Mexican colors, but more generally‘ 
under the red flag of the river. 

Privateering against the Spaniards was in its 
plenitude, but whatever was done to vessels of 
any other nation must be considered as piracy. 
When the sea rovers returned from a cruise, there 
were taverns, billiard rooms and ‘* groggeries,”’ for 
their enjoyment; and gambling was a favorite 
amusement with them. Lafitte soon saw himself 
again master of more than a dozen armed vessels. 

From my friend, the late Colonel G., who visited 
Lafitte in 1819 by order of General Long,t from 


* So named in 1836, owing to the quantity of American 
timber landed there. The Americans call timber ships 
Sacaraps. 

+ General James Long was a Virginian; he left a medical 
life for the army under General Jackson. He married 
Miss J. H. Wilkinson, niece of the general of the same 
name; the lady being in her fourteenth year, he in his 
twentieth. 

Long was by nature a soldier, and sighed after a proper 
field for the indulgence of his military spirit. He left 
Natchez with seventy-five followers in June, 1819; on his 
arrival at Nacogdoches (Texas) his force had augmented to 
$00, and he hoped to achieve, by military operations, that 
which the Austins had the perseverance, ability, and ad- 
dress to commence by negotiation. 

Long and his council declared Texas a free and inde- 
pendent republic, June 22, 1819. His first head-quarters 
were at Nacugdoches, from whence he entered into a 
correspondence with Jean Lafitte, whose head-quarters 
were at Galveston, relative to his codperation. Subse- 
quently Long sent Colonel G. and Captain H. to him on this 
subject, and afterwards he went himself, but with no success 
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his head-quarters, which were then at Anahuae, 
(situated in Galveston Bay, and opposite to the 
mouths of the Trinity River,) to make arrange- 
ments if possible with Lafitte for his codperation 
in a projected attack upon the Spaniards, I have 
much of the following description of Lafitte, &c. 
The envoys left Anahuac in two ‘* dug-outs,”’ 
(canoes,) and on their arrival at the landing-place, 
or Campeachy beach, they were met by a consider- 
able number of Lafitte’s men, whe conducted them 
to their chief's residence, which was a sort of fort, 
having a ‘* look-out’’ or observatory ; the habita- 
tion was painted red, and at times was called the 
‘** Red House.”’ Lafitte was made acquainted with 
their mission, that it was Genera] Long’s wish that 
he should codperate with him against the royalists 
in Mexico, for Lafitte had now, independently of 
the Colombian commission, another from the then 


as to his codperation. Lafitte said that he “* wished him 
well,” but did not assist or further his views. With the 
assistance of Tres-Palacios, the commander-in-chief of 
the Mexican insurgents, Long built several forts, one of 
them on Bolivia Point. Many of these forts were taken 
by the royalist officer, Perez, Long and his followers only 
escaping from a very considerable force, through informas 
tion conveyed to him by his devoted wife. There is one 
fight in particular, called the ‘“ Mele with the Prairie,” 
in which there was much slaughter on either side—many 
of the Americans having to retreat down the Trinity in 
* dug-outs,’’ (canoes.) The celebrated Jim Bowie, and 
W. D. C. Hall, were followers of Long’s. Jim Bowie was 
a favorite with all; he was “ quiet as a lamb,’’ but aroused, 
or in fight, “‘he was a very devil.”” He was of a fair 
complexion, and about six feet one. He fell at the Ala 
mo, during the sanguinary siege of that place by the 
ruthless Santa Ana. 

In 1821 Long fitted out a second expedition. Among 
other daring spirits composing it was the “ war-bora 
Milam;”’ and the same day Long arrived in Galveston 
Harbor, Lafitte was leaving at the instigation of the 
United States. 

Had Lafitte cordially assisted General Long, otherwise 
might have been the general’s fate. The same may be 
said of D’Auré, had he coéperated with the unfortunate 
Xavier Mina. The struggle to throw off the yoke of 
Spanish despotism, oppression, and bigotry, would have 
had a speedier, less sanguinary, and a better termination. 

Long put his fort in order at Bolivia Point, organized 
his men for a new expedition westward against the Span- 
iards, the latter end of 1821, leaving a few to guard his 
fort and protect his wife. He attacked the royalist fort 
of La Bahia or Goliad, (place of strength,) but ultimately 
had to surrender, and Long and 180 of his soldiers were 
marched as prisoners to Mexico; there General Long 
terminated his career, having been shot in 1822, by a sol- 
dier, as he was entering a public office for the settlement 
of some claims he had with the government. This was 
one way the then Mexican government effectually settled 
claims. 

Long intended to have been absent only a few weeks, 
but a longer period elapsed. Those he left to guard the 
fort became impatient, and, their stock of provisions being 
expended, ungallantly deserted, leaving Mrs. Long, her 
infant daughter, and a young negress. Mrs. Long said to 
the men when they left her, “ You may all leave me, 
but I will never go from hence. My husband said he 
would soon return. If I die he will at least see my bones, 
and know that I at least was faithful to him.” Mrs, 
Long suffered much during the winter months of 1821-22, 
living on shell-fish and frozen fish, occasionally thrown up 
on the shores. On one occasion the Carancahua Indians 
attacked her fort ; she herself fired several rounds of shot 
at her assailants, when they took to their canoes and 
dispersed. During these affli- tions, Mrs. Long gave birth 
to a son, who shortly afterwards died. In 1822 some of 
Austin’s settlers arrived at Galveston, giving her the 
melancholy information of the assassination of her hus- 
band. She bade adieu to her fort, and was kindly taken 
care of by the settlers, with whom she went to the Brazos. 
She was living in 1845 in the Brazos river, near Rich 
mond, 
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reputed Mexican patriot party, and who had even 
nominated him their admiral. He is spoken of by 
some as being in alliance with the Supreme Council 
of Texas ; by the majority of persons as the chief 
of a nest of murderers and pirates. General Long’s 
envoys remained with Lafitte for some days, enjoy- 
ing unbounded hospitality, but although he politi- 
cally sympathized with the general, no positive 
arrangements for codperation were ever arrived at. 
Subsequently General Long went in person to Gal- 
veston, but nothing was effected by the excursion. 

Colonel G describes Jean Lafitte as a well- 
made and handsome man, about six feet two inches 
in height, strongly built, large hazel eyes, black 
hair, and generally wore the moustache. His fa- 
vorite dress was a species of green uniform, an otter 
skin cap, which he wore a little over the right eye. 
He was gentlemanly in his deportment, of sober 
habits, and very thoughtful. Independently of his 
own language, he spoke Spanish and English flu- 
ently. He was of retired habits, rarely associated 
with his followers, and seldom smiled. He was of 
a generous disposition, and, if not a man of learning, 
his personal appearance invested hin with con- 
siderable influence over his followers. He punished 
fraud and disobedience of his orders with great 
severity. ‘Those who composed his band were of 
every nation, and every shade of color, many of 
whom had fled from. the hands of justice. Even In- 
dians were no uncommon visitors at the settlement, 
particularly the Coshattas, some squaws of which 
tribe lived with his men. 

Lafitte was no Conrad ; there is no adventurous 
love-tale to tel! of him—mayhap a passing passion, 
but it was not fur a Medora, but some spendthrift 
criolla of New Orleans, who may have been his 
“bird of beauty.’ Lafitte had a criol/a mistress, 
a native of New Orleans, who lived with him as his 
wife, and it is said that she had one child—a son. 
When roused he could be desperate indeed, and 
was a good swordsman and an unerring shot. He 
seldom went armed ; when he did, he had a brace 
of pistols in a girdle, and wore a boarding sword. 
Being in constant communication with New Or- 
leans, to which city the cargoes of his prizes were 
sent for sale, his table was well, but not prodigally 
supplied. There was much order and regularity 
in his household affairs, and there was abundance 
of plate, linen, &c. 

ow poetically reckless does Byron open his 
poem of the ** Corsair!’’ Those who have felt op- 
pression or suffered from tyranny can sympathize 
to some extent with the outlaw Byron’s masterly 
hand has drawn. 





Oh! who can tell?—not thou, luxurious slave, 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the burning wave, 
No dread of death—if with our foes we die. 


This was not the character of the Western 
pirates ; they were reckless plunderers, the majority 
of whom had been expelled or had to fly from 
society ; they pounced upon the unarmed prey, and 
ofttimes consigned their living victims to the deep. 
It is not to be wondered at that Turkish tyranny 
should have called such as Conrad into existence, 
but no apology can be offered for such as Lafitte. 

At times, when all the crews were in harbor as 
many as 1000 men would assemble, amongst whom 
(at one period) were some of Napoleon’s soldiers ;* 


* Probably of those who accompanied Generals Rigaud 
and Lallemand to the United States, and who afterwards 
settled near Galveston, until driven out of Texas by the 
Spanish royalists. 
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then it was a strange and motley scene, and every 
language was heard. ‘There was some gayety, but 
very little dissipation, some gambling, billiard- 
playing, an occasional ‘ drink,’’ and luxuriating in 
** the weed.’? A few had their wives with them, 
many their mistresses. The plunder was divided 
according to each grade, the booty generally finding 
its way to New Orleans for sale. There were sev- 
eral pretty good houses, and.a ** Yankee boarding- 
house,” situated under protection of the fort, inde- 
pendent of many temporary residences, such as huts 
and tents ; and, to complete the arrangements, there 
was a small arsenal and dock-yard. Dominique, 
who had been the tried companion of Lafitte at 
Barataria, was here as major-domo, or grand 
chamberlain. All appeared to dwell in compara- 
tive harmony, and the men were ‘* unusally kind to 
each other.” 

The following is a list of some of Lafitte’s lieu- 
tenants and active followers. Of Englishmen, one 
only, nained Latham. Of Americans, Jim Camp- 
bell, Churchill, Franks, Roach, Lambert, Brown, 
and Francis, (both hung by Lafitte.) Of French, 
Marotte (Jean Batiste) who was expelled the com- 
ay ; Rigmartin or Belluche Pluché, Giro) and 
Pelix. 

The principal armed vessels belonging to Lafitte 
were a fine brig, mounting 14 guns, called the 
‘* Pride,’’* a fore-topsail schooner, and two feluc- 
cas, added to which was an armed boat, ‘“‘ The 
Culebra,”’ or rattle-snake, much used by Lafitte 
himself to go in and out of the bay; it pulled 18 
oars. During the six weeks Col. G was on 
the island, three rich Spanish prizes were brought 
in; then it was that *‘ doubloons were as_ plentiful 
as biscuits.’’ These three prizes were taken with- 
out any resistance ; the crews and passengers were 
sent to New Orleans. When resistance was offered 
to the rovers, there can be little doubt but that ter 
rible was the retaliation. At times Lafitte had 
more prizes than he conveniently knew what to do 
twith; then such were either scuttled or burnt. 
There are still many remains of the wrecks of cap- 
tured vessels about the shores of Texas, at Bolivar 
Point, Pelican Island, Eagle Grove, &c. Eagle 
Grove is some six miles from Galveston town. 
Here are still a few trees, and it was a favorite re- 
sort of the rovers, to rusticate, hunt, fish and collect 
turtle oysters. Near to Eagle Grove are the Deer 
Islands, and, not far distant, the main land at Vir- 
ginia Point, another favorite resort for hunting and 
fishing ; not forgetting Red Fish Bur, famed for 
the shoals of Red Fish, and the great ‘* wild geese 
and wild duck nations’? near to the Trinity River. 

We have seen that Lafitte found no difficulty in 
taking possession of his new empire; he was 
unanimously chosen lord of the island, with absolute 
and sovereign power. Iam led to believe that if 
any one was permitted to join his band, the laws 
and rules of the rovers were read to them, and oaths 
administered ; these, when subscribed to, rendered 
such binding on them. 

The first ‘* difficulty’? Lafitte had on the island, 
was with the Carancahua Indians. This small but 
ferocious tribe paid occasional visits to the new 
settlement, and for some acts of pilfering they were 
ordered to clear out. It is said that the true cause 
was, one of his men had stolen away from the In- 
dian camp a beautiful squaw, which is probable. 





* This vessel had been a slaver ; she was taken full of 
negroes, and it is said that he liberated them, landing 
them on the coast of Mexico. As to the liberation of the 
negroes, I think that is very doubtful. 
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For this the red man meditated revenge ; which 
act was soon put into execution by four of Lafitte’s 
men being found killed ‘* down the island.”” These 
men had been out hunting. 

Tt was known that the tribe was encamped at the 
‘¢ Three Trees,’’ having their canoes in the bay or 
inlets on the bay side of the island. Lafitte sallied 
out with two hundred men and two pieces of artillery, 
coming on the Indians, who were encamped at the 
clumps of timbex called the ‘* Three Trees,” and 
about three hundred invumber. This spot is about 
the centre of the island. The fight was protracted 
and severe, being a three days’ skirmishing. Of 
the Indians some thirty were killed, and a greater 
number wounded ; of Lafitte’s patty a few only 
were wounded with the arrows and spears of their 
opponents. The Indians had to beat a retreat to 
their canoes, and soon afterwards located them- 
selves in Matagorda Bay. ‘This+fight is known 
- as the ‘* Battle of the ‘ Three Trees.’ ’’ Some 
time after this defeat, the Carancahuas* ventured 
again on the island, but fled, on a party headed by 
Lafitte going out in search of them. On this occa- 
sion Colonel G—— accompanied the party, and, it 
being too late to return to head-quarters, they en- 
camped on the ‘ beautiful gulf-shore,” and had a 
night’s carouse, when Lafitte relaxed somewhat 
his stern manners, and joined in the songs of his 
men, and was right merry. 

I am not able to offer any particulars relative to 
numberless piratical acts committed by these rovers ; 
they and their friends deny any such, and it is to 
be feared that we shall nut be able to bring many 
witnesses against them, excepting those to be found 
in official reports to the government of the United 
States. 

The following is relative to Brown, whom Lafitte 
hung. This Brown was a huge and ferocious fel- 
low ; he went to Galveston Island, soliciting Lafitte 
to take him into his service. He had the reputa- 
tion of being an “ unsafe character,’’ and he was 
kept some six weeks without an answer. His wish 
was, however, granted, but under the strongest in- 
junctions, that if he molested any but Spaniards or 
their property, he, Lafitte, would hang him. Brown 
promised to obey his chief, whereupon Brown 
started from the island, about the month of October, 
1819, in command of two armed boats, when he 
tobbed a Mr. Lyon, an American citizen, on the 
Mermaatace River. These boats were captured on 
the 24th October, in the River Sabine, by a party 
under —— King, Master from the U. S. Revenue 
schooner ‘‘ Lynx.’? The American officer reported 
thatall the ‘* robbers’’ escaped into the prairie, and 
that in one of the boats was a commission signed 
** Anable Humbert, Galveston, 20th August, 1819.”’ 
Brown and his party having thus escaped from the 
Sabine, made the best of their way to Galveston by 
the coast, having been almost famished by hunger. 
They arrived at Bolivar Point, and made a fire as 
a signal, when Lafitte sent a boat for them. On 
the 5th November the ** Lynx’s’’ boats cut one of 
Lafitte’s boats out of Galveston bay, and took off 
one man to their vessel ; he confessed he was one 
of the party who had robbed Mr. Lyon, and that 
four others of the crew were at Galveston. ‘ On 
the 6th November,”’ says Captain Madison, the com- 


* Subsequently this tribe attacked some of Austin’s first 
settlers in Matagorda Bay, doing them much injury. 
Retaliation was the consequence, and this tribe has been 
me exterminated. They are rather fierce-looking 
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mander of the ‘* Lynx,”’ “ I sounded the bar, pre- 
paratory to crossing to apprehend the remainder, 
but was compelled, by the wind blowing fresh on 
shore, to go off in the night, and on my again mak- 
ing the land, on the 8th, I observed a gibbet erected 
on the point of Galveston, with a man hanging. 
As I could no longer suppose that the robbers were 
harbored by M. Lafitte, 1 sent an officer to demand 
the remaining three. They had been sent from 
Galveston, but M. Lafitte sent a boat in pursuit, 
and, as soon as taken, gave them up for trial.’’ Cap- 
tain Madison calls Lafitte ‘‘ chief of the forces of 
Galveston,’’ and notices that ‘his friend Lieut. 
Mackintosh was much pleased with the attention 
and politeness of Lafitte.”’ 

Thus Lafitte kept his promise with Brown; he 
called a court-martial, and, in virtue of the powers 
he held, they proceeded to try the prisoner, who 
could not even offer an apology for his criminal 
conduct. He was condemned and hanged. There 
is a ‘* yarn’? about Brown, that his body daily 
turned round, and as the evening approached, the 
face of the culprit would be turned towards the 
settlement, but during the night, go back. This, 
some of the superstitious ‘‘ Jacks’ gave as their 
opinion, was not a good omen. 

Under date November 7th, Lafitte wrote to 
Captain Madison, stating that Galveston was in pos- 
session of the Republic of Texas, and that he was 
governor of the island, and wished to know what 
were the demands the United States government 
had upon him ; if it was required of him to give up 
the guilty ones connected with the robbery on the 
Mermantace River ; if so, he had thein in custody, 
and was ready to do so. Captain Madison, on the 
following day, thanked him in a letter for his wil- 
lingness to aid him in punishing the offenders. 

Some little time after Brown’s execution, an 
American, named Francis, one of Brown’s friends, 
and who had been concerned in a robbery and ill- 
usage of some American females on the Sabine, 
fell into Lafitte’s hands. He was tried bya ‘‘ drum- 
head’’ court-martial at eight a. M. ; examined— 
the case proved—he was condemned and hanged 
within the hour on the frame-work of an old house, 
and was buried at the back of the island on the 
gulf-shore. About the same period there was a 
duel, in which a Frenchman fell. He was buried 
where ‘‘ Nicholl’s house now stands.’’ In some 
of the American papers of that period, Galveston is 
represented as being a nest of murderers and pirates, 

The following is part of Jean Batiste Marotte’s 
history. He had been cruising for Lafitte for 
some time, when it happened that a fine felucca 
was for sale at New Orleans ; but Marotte, another 
Frenchman, and S. B , could only raise a small 
sum; whereupon S. C solicited Lafitte to 
advance the greater portion, and fit her out for sea, 
This was agreed to, and Marotte was put in com- 
mand with a crew of 120 men. The felucca was 
out six months ere it fell in with a prize. At last 
a sail was seen off the island of Bahia, on the 
Spanish Main. They gave chase ; and, on coming 
up, found the sail to be an armed Spanish galleon. 
Marotte got his boats out; S. C commanded 
one of them. The Spanish vessel opened fire, 
killing five and wounding two of those in C——’s 
boat. The boats, however, soon got under the 
Spaniard’s guns, and boarded and took her. 

The crew of the prize was landed on the coast, 
Marotte now approached some well-known haunt 
and disposed of the prize’s cargo. Marotte and 
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C—— did not ** put very well together,” neverthe- 
less he gave C—— command of the prize. Cruis- 
ing about in company, they espied another sail ; 
when C——, by his superior seamanship in going 
through a narrow channel, took the vessel. Her 
cargo was negroes; there was also some plate and 
jewellery on board. This success of C aug- 
mented Marotte’s coolness, but C—— went to 
Marotte and told him that they had been a long time 
out, had taken two good prizes, and that his men 
wished the stipulated division should be made. 
The cargo of negroes was sold, when Marotte sent 
to C to come on boad his vessel and receive 
his share ; but C——, from some advice he had ob- 
tained, did not go, but requested that his share 
might be handed over to Marotte’s clerk, who would 
give it him on their arrival at Galveston. Marotte, 
without informing C » got under way, and 
made for Galveston. C—— determined to follow, 
making the island in nine days, with very strong 
breezes from N. E. Marotte did not arrive until 
eleven days afterwards, when he came to anchor 
outside the bar. 

Lafitte, accompanied by C——, went outside in 
his ** beautiful blue boat’’ the ** Culebra,’’ to see 
Marotte, and bring the vessel into the harbor. 
Lafitte, in a day or two, went on board to settle 
accounts,’’ butin Marotte’s inventory a box of gold 
watches was omitted—for Lafitie had learned from 
C——the existence of the said box of watches. 
Marotte denied having had such in his possession, 
and moreover spit in Lafitte’s face. Lafitte chal- 
lenged Marotte, and the place of meeting was ap- 

inted at Pelican Island. _C—— accompanied 

afitte ; and whilst rowing over to the island, La- 
fitte ordered C to remain in his boat, and, 
should he fall, to row immediately on board his 
brig, the ‘* Pride ;”’ to keep Marotte at bay for a 
few days, until] his brother Pierre should arrive, 
and then they could settle affairs as they pleased. 

On the arrival of the combatants with their re- 
spective seconds, Marotte fell on his knees, confessed 
to the theft of the box of watches, and implored 
= of his chief. Lafitte granted it, but pulled 

is nose, gave him a back-handed slap on his face, 
and kicked a certain part of his person, ordering 
him to “‘ clear out’’ and Jeave the island, which he 
immediately did, taking his property with him. 

On another octasion, three of Lafitte’s cruisers 
attacked and boarded a large armed Spanish vessel 
near the Havana. A Spanish sloop-of-war came 
out of the harbor, and after a desperate fight the 
cruisers had to relinquish the vessel. The two 
Spanish vessels now opened their fire; they soon 
sunk one of the cruisers ; another in a very crippled 
state capsized at sea, or “‘ foundered ;’’ the third, 

_ commanded by Capt. C——, returned to Galveston, 
C—— himself being severely wounded, and having 
only sixteen men out of seventy to work his vessel. 
After this, one of Lafitte’s brigs fell in with a three- 
masted Spanish felucca, off Mansanilla, on the south 
side of Cuba. The fight continued an hour and a 
half, when the Spaniard had to yield. C—— took 
command of her with thirty-five men ; and ere they 
returned to Galveston, they took nine prizes in the 
vicinity of Cape Catoche. 

During Lafitte’s residence at Galveston, there 
‘were occasional outbreaks among hiscrew. There 
is an account of one,,the recollection of which is 
preserved. His favorite brig, ‘‘ The Pride,” had 
come in from a very successful cruise; the conse- 
quence was, that there was a ‘* huge’’ carouse on 
board among the crew. Lafitte happened to be on 
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board, when mutinous symptoms manifested them- 
selves, the object being to take the brig, and give 
her up to the Mexicans. The plot, however, was 
communicated te Lafitte, who, with some trusty fol- 
lowers, prepared themselves for any emergency. 
In the middle of the night the mutiny commenced 
with an attack upon the cabin ; but the system of 
defence was so complete, that the mutineers were 
soon quieted, and at daylight six of them were 
found dead on the deck of the vessel, and several 
wounded. The dead bodies were thrown overboard ; 
a after a time, some of them floated up on Bolivar 
Point. 

This brings us to 1820, when, owing to the 
numberless depredations committed principally on 
Spanish comtmerce by Lafitte and his party, the gov- 
ernment of Spain ordered several of their vessels 
of war into the Gulf to oppose them. But there 
are no positive ‘accounts of the Spaniards having 
been very suscessful. There was too much of the 
manana system about the Hidalgos to vie with such 
men as owned Lafitte for their master. But a far 
more serious obstacle to the operations of Lafitte 
was preparing ; for now the government of the 
United States again began to stir against him, 
owing principally to an American vessel havin 
been taken by one of his cruisers, plundered, ol 
then scuttled, at Matagorda. The government sent 
Messrs. Davis, Johnson, and Dr. Oliver, from New 
Orleans, to investigate the affair, and their report 
was unfavorable to Lafitte. 

In September, 1820, an armed brig, belonging to 
Lafitte, went into the Mississippi’; the crew muti- 
nied and put the officers on shore, when they de- 
livered the brig up to the American authorities. 
Three of the crew, (Frenchmen,) who were on board 
this vessel, were tried for being concerned in a pi- 
ratical attack on the Spanish brig ‘* Constitution,” 
but were pardoned, there being ‘‘ mitigatory cir- 
cumstances” in their favor. It may be mentioned 
here that on January 17, 1821, Moses Austin, the 
father of Texas, obtained permission from the su- 
preme government of the Eastern Central Provinces 
of New Spain, to settle a colony in Texas as ‘* Em- 
presario,’’ or land contractor, and in July the same 
year Stephen Fuller Austin, the son, arrived in 
Texas with only seventeen companions. On asking 
one of them, Mr. S. W , what sort of a place 
Texas was at that period, he replied to me, ‘It 
was a huge wilderness.’’ It is a country three or 
four times the size of France, and may now number 
2 to 300,000 inhabitarts. 

The depredations of Brown and others upon 
American citizens, and the general piratical tenor 
of Lafitte’s occupation, with complaints from the 
Spanish to the American government, induced the 
latter to send to Galveston, early in 1821, Lieu- 
tenant Kearny, in the U. S. brig-of-war, ‘* Enter- 

rise.”” Lafitte went out over the bar to meet him. 

ieut. Kearny remained some days with Lafitte as 
his guest, urging him, at the desire of the United 
States government, to abandon the island. There 
was no alternative, and in two months he had made 
the necessary arrangements ‘to slope ;’’ having 
settled with all his lieutenants and men, and to those 
who had no funds to receive he paid a paying 
the passages of those who chose to go to New Or- 
leans. Of his followers, some prepared themselves 
to settle in the country, others locating themselves 
about Galveston Bay, and on the Trinity river, 
whilst a few, afier Lafitte left, employed them- 
selves in smuggling and slave traffic, as will appear 
by the following. ‘In 1821, Lafitte having left 

















LIFE OF JEAN LAFITTE. 


Galveston Island, it continued to be the resort and 
abode of bands of armed men, engaged in smuggling, 
and especially in the introduction of Africans and 
Negroes from other parts, fur sale in Louisiana.” 

But to return to Lafitte; he ordered Jim C—— 
to get his brig, “* The Pride,’’ ready for sea, begg- 
ing of C—— to leave with him. This C did not 
acquiesce in, for his wife, (late Sally Crow,) con- 
sidering all circumstances, thought it better for Jim 
to ‘‘coil up his ropes, and anchor on shore.”’ 
Whereupon Lafitte sent to New Orleans for Bill 
Cochrane, who came to Galveston with sixty men. 
Lafitte, accompanied by his mistress and his son, 
put his treasure on board, and the day he left the 
harbor, General Long, who was returning from 
New Orleans with reinforcements, went on board 
his vessel and dined with him. With the next 
tide, ‘* The Pride’? was anchored outside the bar. 
One Black was first in command, and Cochrane 
second. 

Lafitte now sent Bill Cochrane with an armed 
boat’s crew, to see if he-could not persuade or in- 
timidate Jim C to leave the island. C " 
on being made acquainted with Cochrane’s mission, 
met him, having previously armed himself with a 
brace of first-rate irons. I give the scene as ] 
heard it. 

Cochrane.—‘‘ Well, Jim, I suppose you know my 
business ?"’ 

Jim.—* You want to smuggle me off to the brig, 
but, old fellow, I won't go. If you persist I'll 
shoot you.” 

Cochrane.—‘‘ But, Jim, you know the confidence 
Lafitte has in you; don’t desert him now. Come, 
let ’s have a drink.’ Upon which they went to a 
‘“* groggery,”’ and had their drink; but it was a 
parting glass, and Cochrane returned on board 
without Jim C : 

Lafitte now sailed into the Gulf, cruising 
about in the vicinity of Sisol, off the coast of Yuca- 
tan. He fell in with a Spanish vessel, laden for 
the Vera Cruz market, and an engagement ensued, 
when the flag of Spain had to strike to the 
cruiser’s. ‘The supercargo of the Spanish vessel 
made an arrangement with Lafitte to give him as 
a ransom 100,000 dollars, which was assented to. 
The supercargo went to Havana for the money, 
whilst Cochrane was put on board the prize until 
the supercargo’s return. In a short time, instead 
of the supercargo arriving with the ransom, two 
Spanish vessels of war appeared insight. Lafitte, 
who soon saw through this, made a signa] to 
Cochrane to abandon the prize and return on board 
“The Pride ;’’ but Cochrane disobeyed his chief, 
and, giving fight to the Spaniards, was taken, 
Lafitte having to make the best of his way off. 
Cochrane was taken to Vera Cruz and incarcerated 
for a considerable period. His bravery, however, 
was not forgotten, and, during the revolutionary 
troubles in Mexico, he was taken into their naval 
service and became a commodore. 

The next information we have of Lafitte, is that 
he was at the island of Margarita, near the Oronoco. 
I have already mentioned that the name of Pierre 
Lafitte is sometimes confounded with that of his 
brother Jean, and that it was Jean who was buried 
in Yucatan, and not Pierre. For the following I 
am indebted to Mr. F. Pinckard, of Galveston. 
The Portuguese, Manuel Lopez, mentioned in Judge 
Duke's communication, I conversed with in 1842, 
in Copano Bay, where he was pointed out to me 
as one of ‘ Lafitte’s men.’’ He appeared between 
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seventy and eighty years of age, and supported 
himself by hunting and fishing. 


TO FERDINAND PINCKARD, ESQ., GALVESTON. 


Matagorda, May, 1843. 

My dear Sir—In answer to your letter, I have to 
state that Lafitte, the celebrated pirate, died in Yuca- 
tan at an Indian town, named Selang, (Silan,) about 
fifteen miles from Merida. He died in the second 
year of the independence of Mexico, (1826,) and was 
buried in the Campo Santo (burial place) of Selang, 
A tombstone was placed over him, stating his name, 
age, and time of his death (which is not now recollected 
by me.) 

This same statement was made to me by the old 
Portuguese named Manuel Lopez, who served with 
him in Barataria, and sailed under him from 
Charleston, South Carolina, for the island of Las 
Mugeres, near the coast of Yucatan. Lafitte then 
loaded the vessel with salt and dye-woods, and sent it 
back to Charleston, and, accompanied by Lopez, crossed 
over in a fishing-boat to Selang, where he took sick 
and died. Lopez assisted in burying him. This 
account is corroborated by many who were there with 
Commodore Thompson and Captain Boylan, durin 
their Texan cruise in 1837. The late Judge, £ 
Rhoadas, and several others, stated to me nearly the 
same facts. I have examined a file of the Matagorda 
Gazette, in which I published Lopez’s statement, but 
have not been able to find it. 


Respectfully yours, 
(Signed, ) 


Tuomas M. Duxe, 

Lafitte burnt all the houses in Galveston ere he 
left, and it soon became again a wilderness. After 
his departure, a prize was brought in, which was 
afierwards taken to Lafitte at a new rendezvous. 

I have the following from Major W . “Tn 
1832 Galveston Island was a desert; there was 
fine hunting and fishing. I had left my plantation 
on the Trinity river to see R——, who had been 
one of Lafitte’s officers. R—— was not on the 
island, but I met with him at his camp at Anahuac. 
I remained with him four or five days, hunting and 
fishing. From conversations with him and his 
wife, it appeared that Lafitte was originally from 
Marseilles; and had been made a prisoner and 
badly treated by the Spaniards. R——’s wife’s 
name was T’ before she married him. R—— 
subsequently ran away from her, and went to Mex- 
ico and died; she is still living in the Brazos, 
R ’s wife occasionally accompanied him to sea ; 
she told me very strange stories of their cruel 
behavior towards the prisoners. On being ques- 
tioned why she did not interfere, she replied, 
‘Why, at first I did not like it, but I soon got used 
to it.” R—— committed a forgery by putting the 
name of L—— to a will, relating to some negroes. 
It was for this he had to fly from Texas.”” This 
was written in 1843. 

I may here close this narrative of the life of La- 
fitte, by alluding to Du Puytren, the pirate. Whilst 
I was cruising about the mouths of the Mississippi, 
I remained a few days with the hospitable Captain 
Taylor, who captured on the coast, in 1838-9, an 
individual named Du Puytren, in command of an 
armed vessel, and generally considered as a pirate. 
He was tried at New Orleans for piracy ut 
acquitted. Captain Taylor has in his “ } oe 
independently of a rare collection of Indian and 
other curiosities—the Black Flags, with Death’s 
head and cross-bones, arms of ingenious and 
destructive construction, armor, a copy of the oaths 
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of Du Puytren, and other mementos of this perhaps 
“Last of the Pirates,” in that quarter of the 
globe. It is the general opinion that the wreckers 
on the shores of the Gulf of Florida are little 
better than pirates. 

The peculiar and somewhat dangerous character 
of the shores of Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, 
and Yucatan, not omitting some localities in the 
West Indies, with their banks, reefs, rocks, caves, 
and shoal waters, is such that vessels drawing any- 
thing like a depth would find it difficult to navi- 
gate. Now the vessels generally of the rovers 
were small brigs or schooners ; these could run in 
shoal waters, and get over bars without difficulty, 
and thus elude pursuit of vessels of war. More- 
over, the navigation ‘of these coasts, with ever- 
changing currents, northers, hurricanes, calms, 
&c., would be better understvod by these rovers, 
from their constant cruising about, and it was just 
such localities as suited them and their operations. 
At the period I aim alluding to, these privateers 
and ‘* gentlemen who went on the account,’’ knew 
that Europe was engaged in war, and had not the 
time or opportunity to sweep the seas of its robbers, 
and thus they revelled in security, and it is to be 
feared that in many cases crimes were committed 
which one would shudder to chronicle. Peace 
came, and the great naval nations busied themselves 
in the humane work of hunting out and annihilating 
the pirates. 


HUNGARY.—A WALK 





From the Boston Post. 
HUNGARY. 


Deap on the plain her warriors lie ; 
Their battle shouts are o’er ; 

No more the loud bucinna rings 
From hill to cliff-crowned shore : 

Triumphant songs of victory roll 
Above her fallen brave, 

Vanquished at last beneath the foe, 
Their banners drink the wave. 


From Zara to the Danube’s side, 
Leagued with the wily Croat, 
Where’er the Despot’s shadow falls, 
The Austrian eagles float ; 
Their horsemen, backed by sword and crown, 
In conquering marches tread, 
Alike o’er Hungary’s struggling sons, 
And o’er her martyred dead. 


Twelve times the treacherous tyrants swore, 
In God’s eternal name, 

To guard in equity and peace 
Her pure and noble fame ; 

Twelve times the kingly oaths were broke— 
Still burned the accursed brand— 

Till from their hills they armed to strike 
Her name from out the land. 


Then rose the wild avenging cry, 
As sweeps the tempest’s roar, 
*«The house of Hapsburg is forsworn, 
Her kings shall rule no more.’ 
Swift to their fiery battle-steeds 
Her bounding warriors sprung ; 
O’er cliff, and hill, and rocky steep, 
The Magyar war-song rung. 


But for the coward traitor hearts, 
Who bent the servile knee, 

And dimmed in treason’s cloudy rays 
The star of liberty, 

The sword once wakened from its sheath, 
Had never fought in vain, 

The invader’s hostile ranks had fled— 
Her borders heaped with slain. 








IN A CHURCHYARD. 


** Not always to the swift the race, 
The battle to the strong,”’ 

Nor always frowns the cause of right, 
Triumphant over wrong : 

Yet, doomed and fallen Hungary, 
Thy sons bleed not in vain ! 

High o’er the midnight waves of woe 
Morning shall rise again ! 


Once more shall justice be enthroned ; 
The vassal’s chains shall fall— 

Once more a fearful cry must break 
Through Austria’s princely hall— 

Once more her sorts must share the fight, 
Oh, Patriot Chief, with thee ! 

And God, the God of hosts, shall win 
The battle for the free. 

Boston, November, 1851. 8. D. C. 





A WALK IN A CHURCHYARD. 


We walked within the churchyard bounds, 
My little boy and I ; 
He, laughing, running happy rounds— 
I, pacing mournfully. 
** Nay, child, it is not well,’’ I said, 
** Among the graves to shout, 
To laugh and play among the dead. 
And make this noisy rout.’’ 


A moment to my side he clung, 
Leaving his merry play, 

A moment stilled his joyous tongue, 
Almost as hushed as they. 


Then quite forgetting the command, 
In life’s exulting burst 

Of early glee, let go my hand, 
Joyous as at the first. 


And now I did not check him more, 
For, taught by Nature’s face, 

I had grown wiser than before, 
E’en in that moment’s space. 


She spread no funeral-pall above 
That patch of churchyard ground, 
But the same azure vault of love 
As hung o’er all around. 


And white clouds o’er that spot would pass 
As freely as elsewhere ; 

The sunshine on no other grass 
A richer hue 1ight wear. 


And, formed from out that very mould 
In which the dead did lie, 

The daisy, with its eye of gold, 
Looked up into the sky. 


The rook was wheeling overhead, 
Nor hastened to be gone ; : 

The small bird did its glad notes shed, 
Perched on a gray headstone. 


And God, I said, would never give 
This light upon the earth, 

Nor bid in childhood’s heart to live 
These springs of gushing mirth, 

If our one wisdom were to mourn, 
And linger with the dead, 

To nurse, as wisest, thoughts forlorn 
Of worm and earthy bed. 


Oh, no! the glory earth puts on, 
The child’s unchecked delight, 

Both witness to a triumph won, 
If we but read aright ;— 


A triumph won o’er sin and death ; 
From these the Saviour saves ; 

And, like a happy infant, Faith 
Can play among the graves. 














OUR SOCIETY AT CRANFORD. 


From Household Words. 
OUR SOCIETY AT CRANFORD. 


In the first place, Cranford is in possession of 
the Amazons; all the holders of houses, above a 
certain rent, are women. Ifa married couple come 
to settle in the town, somehow the gentleman 
disappears ; he is either fairly frightened to death 
by being the only man in the Cranford evening 
parties, or he is accounted for by being with 
his regiment, his ship, or closely engaged in 
business all the week in the great neighboring 
commercial town of Drumble, distant only twenty 
miles on a railroad. In short, whatever does be- 
come of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. 
What could they do if they were there? The 
surgeon has his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at 
Cranford ; but every man cannot be a surgeon. 
For keeping the trim gardens full of choice flowers 
without a weed to speck them; for frightening 
away little boys who look wistfully at the said 
flowers through the railings; for rushing out at the 
geese that occasionally venture into the gardens if 
the gates are left open ; for deciding all questions 
of literature and politics without troubling them- 
selves with unnecessary reasons or arguments ; for 
ob‘aining clear and correct knowledge of every- 
body’s affairs in the parish; for keeping their 
neat maid-servants in admirable order; for kind- 
ness (somewhat dictatorial) to the poor, and real 
tender good offices to each other whenever any 
are in distress, the ladies of Cranford are quite suf- 
ficient. ‘* A man,” as oneof them observed to me 
once, ‘is se in the way in the house!”” Although 
the ladies of Cranford know all each other’s pro- 
ceedings, they are exceedingly indifferent to each 
other's opinions. Indeed, as each has her own in- 
dividuality, not to say eccentricity, pretty strongly 
developed, nothing is so easy as verbal retaliation ; 
but somehow good-will reigns among them w a 
considerable degree. 

The Cranford ladies have only an occasional 
little quarrel, spirted out in-a few peppery words 
and angry jerks of the head; just enough to pre- 


vent the even tenor of their lives from becoming too 
flat. 


us?’ 


dress here, where nobody knowsus?!’’ ‘The mate- 
rials of their clothes are, in general, good and 


plain, and most of them are nearly as scrupulous | 
as Miss ‘Tyler, of cleanly memory; but I will) 


answer for it the last gigot, the last tight and 


scanty petticoat in wear, in England, was seen in| 


Cranford—and seen without a smile. 

I can testify to a magnificent family red silk 
umbrella, under which a gentle little spinster, left 
alone of many brothers and sisters, used to patter 
to church on rainy days. Have you any red silk 
umbrellas in London? We had a tradition of the 
first that had ever been seen in Cranford ; and the 
little boys mobbed it, and called it ** a stick in petti- 
coats.’’ It might have been the very red silk one 
Ihave described, held by a strong father over a 
troop of little ones ; the poor little lady—the sur- 
vivor of all—could scarcely carry it. 

Then there were rules and regulations for visit- 
ing and calls; and they were announced to any 
young people, who might be staying in the town, 
with all the solemnity with which the old Manx 
laws were read once a year on the Tyne-wold. 
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‘¢ Our friends have sent to inquire how you are 
after your journey to-night, my dear,” (fifteen 
miles, in a gentleman’s carriage ;) ‘‘ they will give 
you some rest to-morrow, but the next day, I have 
no doubt, they will call; so be at liberty after 
twelve ;—from twelve to three are our calling- 
hours.” 

Then, after they had called, 

“It is the third day; I dare say your mamma 
has told you, my dear, never to let more than three 
days elapse between receiving a call and returning 
it; and also, that you are never to stay longer than 
a quarter of an hour.” 

*¢ But am I to look at my watch? Howam I to 
find out when a quarter of an hour has passed ?”’ 

‘You must keep thinking about the time, my 
dear, and not allow yourself to forget it in conver- 
sation.”” 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, 
whether they received or paid a call, of course no 
absorbing subject was ever spoken about. We 
kept ourselves to short sentences of small talk, and 
were punctual to our time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cran- 
ford were poor, and had some difficulty in making 
both ends meet ; but they were like the Spartans, 
and concealed their smart under a smiling face. 
We none of us spoke of money, because that sub- 
ject savored of commerce and trade, and though 
some might be poor, we were all aristocratic. The 
Cranfordians had that kindly esprit de corps which 
made them overlook all deficiencies in success when 
some among them tried to conceal their poverty. 
When Mrs. Forrester gave a party in her baby- 
house of a dwelling, and the little maiden disturbed 
the ladies on the sofa by a request that she might 
get the tea-tray out from underneath, every one 
took this novel proceeding as the most natural 
thing in the world; and talked on about house- 
hold forms and ceremonies, as if we all believed 
that our hostess had a regular servants’ hall, second 
table, with housekeeper and steward ; instead of 
the one little charity-school maiden, whose short 
ruddy arms could never have been strong enough 
to carry the tray up-stairs, if she had not been as- 


Their dress is very independent of fashion ; | sisted in private by her mistress, who now sat in 
as they observe, ‘‘ What does it signify how we! 
dress here at Cranford, where everybody knows | 
And if they go from home, their reason is | 
equally cogent : ‘* What does it signify how we| 


state, pretending not to know what cakes were sent 
up; though she knew, and we knew, and she knew 
that we knew, and we knew that she knew that we 
knew, she had been busy all the morning making 
tea-bread and sponge-cakes. 

There were one or two consequences arising 
from this general but unacknowledged poverty, and 
this very much acknowledged gentility, which were 
not amiss, and which might be introduced into 
many circles of society to their great improvement. 
For instance, the inhabitants of Cranford kept early 
hours, and clattered home in their pattens, under 
the guidance of a lantern-bearer, about nine o’clock 
at night; and the whole town was abed and asleep 
by half-past ten. Moreover, it was considered 
** vulgar’? (atremendous word in Cranford) to give 
anything expensive, in the way of eatable or drink- 
able, at the evening entertainments. Wafer bread- 
and-butter and sponge-biscuits were al] that the 
Honorable Mrs. Jamieson gave ; and she was sister- 
in-law to the late Earl of Cranford, although she 
did practise such ‘* elegant economy.” 

‘Elegant economy !’’? How naturally one falls 
back into the phraseology of Cranford! There, 
economy was always “‘ elegant,’’ and money-spend- 
ing always ‘‘ vulgar and ostentatious ;’’ a sort of 
sour-grapeism, which made us very peaceful and 
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satisfied. I never shall forget the dismay felt 
when a certain Captain Brown came to live at 
Cranford, and openly spoke about his being poor. 
Not in a whisper to an intimate friend, the doors 
and windows being previously closed ; but, in the 

ublic street! in a loud military voice! alleging 

is poverty as a reason for not taking a particular 
house. The ladies of Cranford were already rather 
moaning over the invasion of their territories by a 
man and a gentleman. He was a half-pay captain, 
and had obtained some situation on a neighboring 
railroad, which had been vehemently petitioned 
against by the little town ; and if, in addition to his 
masculine gender, and his connexions with the ob- 
noxious railroad, he was so brazen as to talk of 
being poor—why ! then, indeed, he must be sent to 
Coveutry. Death was as true and as common as 
poverty ; yet people never spoke about that, loud, 
out in the streets. It was a word not to be men- 
tioned to ears polite. We had tacitly agreed to 
ignore that any with whom we associated on terms 
of visiting equality could ever be prevented by 
poverty from doing anything that they wished. If 
we walked home to or from a party, it was because 
the night was so fine, or the air sv refreshing ; not 
because sedan-chairs were expensive. If we wore 
prints, instead of summer silks, it was because we 
— a washing material ; and so on, till we 

linded ourselves to the vulgar fact, that we were, 
all of us, people of very moderate means. Of 
course, then, we did not know what to make of a 
man who could not speak of poverty as if it was not 
a disgrace. Yet, somehow, Captain Brown made 
himself respected in Cranford, and was called upon, 
in spite of all resolutions to the contrary. I was 
surprised to hear his opinions quoted as authority, 
at a visit which I paid to Cranford, about a year 
after he had settled in the town. My own friends 
had been among the bitterest opponents of any 
proposal to visit Captain Brown and his daughters, 
only twelve months befure; and now he was even 
admitted in the tabooed hours before twelve. True, 
it was to discover the cause of a smoking chimney, 
before the fire was lighted; but still Captain 
Brown walked up-stairs, nothing daunted, spoke in 
a voice too large fur the room, and joked quite in 
the way of a tame man, about the house. He had 
been blind to all the small slights and omissions of 
trivial ceremonies with which he had been received. 
He had been friendly, though the Cranford ladies 
had been covl; he had answered small sarcastic 
compliments in good faith ; and, with his manly 
frankness, had overpowered all the shrinking which 
met him as a man who was notashamed to be poor. 
And, at last, his excellent masculine common 
sense and his facility in devising expedients to 
overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained him an 
extraordinary place as authority among the Cran- 
ford Jadies. He, himself, went on in his course, 
as unaware of his popularity, as he had been of the 
reverse ; and I am sure he was startled one day, 
when he found his advice so highly esteemed as to 
make some counsel, which he had given in jest, be 
taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject ;—an old lady had an Al- 
derney cow, which she looked uponas a daughter. 
You could not pay the short quarter-of-an-hour 
call, without being told of the wonderful milk or 
wonderful intelligence of this animal. ‘The whole 
town knew and kindly regarded Miss Betsy 
Barker's Alderney ; therefore great was the sym- 
pathy and regret when, in an unguarded moment, 
the poor cow tumbled intoalime-pit. She moaned 
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so loudly that she was soon heard, and rescued; 
but meanwhile the poor beast had lost most of her 
hair, and came out looking naked, cold, and miser- 
able, in a bare skin. Everybody pitied the animal, 
though a few could not restrain their smiles at her 
droll appearance. Miss Betsy Barker absolutely 
cried with sorrow and dismay ; and it was said she 
thought of trying a bath of oil. This remedy, per- 
haps, was recommended by some one of the number 
whose advice she asked ; but the proposal, if ever 
it was made, was knocked on the head by Captain 
Brown’s decided, ‘‘ Get her a flannel waistcvat and 
flannel drawers, ma’am, if you wish to keep her 
alive. But my advice is, kill the poor creature at 
once.”’ 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked 
the captain heartily ; she set to work, and by-and- 
by all the town turned out to see the Alderney 
meekly going to her pasture, clad ia dark gray 
flannel. I have watched her myself many a time. 
Do you ever see cows dressed in gray flannel in 
London? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house on the 
outskirts of the town, where he lived with his two 
daughters. He must have been upwards of sixt 
at the time of the first visit I paid to Cranford, 
after I had left it as a residence. But he had a 
wiry, well-trained, elastic figure ; a stiff military 
throw-back of his head, and a springing step, which 
made him appear much younger than he was. His 
eldest daughter looked almost as old as himself, 
and betrayed the fact that his real, was more than 
his apparent, age. Miss Brown must have been 
forty; she had a sickly, pained, careworn expres- 
sion on her face, and looked as if the gayety of youth 
had long faded out of sight. Even when young 
she must have been plain and hard-featured. Miss 
Jessie Brown was ten years younger than her 
sister, and twenty shades prettier. Her face was 
round and dimpled. Miss Jenkyns once said, in a 

assion against Captain Brown, (the cause of which 
Twill tell you presently,) *‘ that she thought it was 
time for Miss Jessie to leave off her dimples, and 
not always be trying to look like a child.”” It was 
true there was something child-like in her face; 
and there will be, I think, till she dies, though she 
should live to a hundred. Her eyes were large 
blue wandering eyes, looking straight at you; her 
nose was unformed and snub, and her lips were 
red and dewy; she wore her hair, too, in little 
rows of curls, which heightened this appearance. 
I do not know if she was pretty or not; but I liked 
her face, and so did everybody, and I do not think 
she could help her dimples. She had something 
of her father’s jauntiness of gait and manner; and 
any female observer might detect a slight difference 
in the attire of the two sisters—that of Miss Jessie 
being about two pounds per annum more expensive 
than Miss Brown’s. ‘Two pounds was a large sum 
in Captain Brown’s annual disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me by the 
Brown family, when I first saw them altogether in 
Cranford church. ‘The captain] had met before— 
on the occasion of the smoky chimney, which he 
had cured by some simple alteration in the flue. In 
church, he held his double eye-glass to his eyes 
during the morning hymn, and then lifted up his 
head erect, and sang out Joud and joyfully. He 
made the responses louder than the clerk—an old 
man with a piping feeble voice, who, I think, felt 
aggrieved at the captain’s sonorous bass, and 
quavered higher and higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk captain paid 
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the most gallant attention to his two daughters. 
He nodded and smiled to his acquaintances; but 
he shook hands with none until he had helped Miss 
Brown to unfurl her umbrella, had relieved her of 
her prayer-book, and had waited patiently till she, 
with trembling nervous hands, had taken up her 
gown to walk through the wet roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with 
Captuin Brown at their parties. We had often 
tejoiced, in former days, that there was no gentle- 
man to be attended to, and to find conversation for, 
at the card-parties. We had congratulated our- 
selves upon the snugness of the evenings; and, in 
our love for gentility and distaste of mankind, we 
had almost persuaded ourselves that to be a man 
was to be ‘‘ vulgar;’’ so that when I found my 
friend and hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to 
have a party in my honor, and that Captain and 
the Miss Browns were invited, I wondered much 
what would be the course of the evening. Card- 
tables, with green baize tops, were set out by day- 
light, just as usual; it was the third week in 

ovember, so the evenings closed in about four. 
Candles, and clean packs of cards, were arranged 
on each table. The fire was made up, the neat 
maid-servant had received her last directions ; and 
there we stood dressed in our best, each with a 
candle-lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the 
candles as soon as the first knock came. Parties in 
Cranford were solemn festivities, making the ladies 
feel gravely elated, as they sat together in their 
best dresses. Assoon as three had arrived, we sat 
down to “* Preference,”’ I being the unlucky fourth. 
The next four comers were put down immediately 
to another table; and, presently, the tea-trays, 
which I had seen set out in the store-room as I 
passed in the morning, were placed each on the 
middle of a card-table. The china was delicate 
egg-shell; the old-fashioned silver glittered with 
polishing ; but the eatables were of the slightest 
description. While the trays were yet on the 
tables, Captain and the Miss Browns came in; and 
I could see, that somehow or other, the captain 
was a favorite with all the ladies present. Ruffled 
brows were smoothed, sharp voices lowered at his 
approach. Miss Brown looked ill, and depressed 
almost to gloom. Miss Jessie smiled as usual, and 
seemed nearly as popular as her father. He im- 
mediately and quietly assumed the man’s place in 
the room ; attending to every one’s wants, lessened 
the pretty maid-servant’s labor by waiting on 
empty cups, and bread-and-butterless ladies; and 
yet did it all in so easy and dignified a manner, 
and so much as if it were a matter of course for the 
strong to attend to the weak, that he was a true 
man throughout. He played for three-penny points 
with as grave an interest as if they had been pounds ; 
and yet, in all his attention to strangers, he had an 
eye on his suffering daughter ; for suffering I was 
sure she was, though to many eyes she might only 
appear to be irritable. Miss Jessie could not play 
cards ; but she talked to the sitters-out, who, before 
her coming, had been rather inclined to be cross. 
She sang too, to an old cracked piano, which I 
think had been a spinnet in its youth. Miss Jessie 
sang ** Jock of Hazeldean’”’ a little out of tune; 
but we were none of us musical, though Miss 
Jenkyns beat time, out of time, by way of appear- 
ing to be so. 

It was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do this; 
for I had seen that, a little while before, she had 
been a good deal annoyed by Miss Jessie Brown’s 
unguarded admission, (a-propos of Shetland wool,) 
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that she had an uncle, her mother’s brother, who 
was a shopkeeper in Edinburgh. Miss Jenkyns 
tried to drown this confession by a terrible cough— 
for the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson was sitting at the 
card-table nearest Miss Jessie, and what would she 
say or think if.she found out she was in the same 
room with a shopkeeper’s niece! But Miss Jessie 
Brown (who had no tact, as we all agreed the 
next morning) would repeat the information, and 
assure Miss Pole she could easily get her the iden- 
tical] Shetland wool required, ‘‘ through my uncle, 
who has the best assortment of Shetland goods of 
any one in Edinboro’.’’ It was to take the taste of 
this out of our mouths, and the sound of this out 
of our ears, that Miss Jenkyns proposed music ; 
so, I say again, it was very good of her to beat time 
to the song. 

When the trays reappeared with biscuits and 
wine, punctually at a quarter to nine, there was 
conversation ; comparing of cards, and talking over 
tricks; but, by-and-by, Captain Brown sported a 
bit of literature. 

‘¢ Have you seen any numbers of ‘ Hood’s Own?’”’ 
said he. (It was then publishing in parts.) ‘‘ Cap- 
ital thing !”” 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased 
rector of Cranford ; and, on the strength of a num- 
ber of manuscript sermons, and a pretty good li- 
brary of divinity, considered herself literary, and 
looked upon any conversation about books as a 
challenge to her. So she answered and said, 
‘* Yes, she had seen it; indeed, she might say she 
had read it.”’ 

‘* And what do you think of it?’’ exclaimed 
Captain Brown. ‘Is n’t it famously good?” 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 

““T must say I don’t think it is by any means 
equal to Dr. Johnson. Still, perhaps, the author is 
young. Let him persevere, and who knows what 
he may become if he will take the great doctor for 
his model?’’? This was evidently too much for 
Captain Brown to take placidly; and I saw the 
words on the tip of his tongue before Miss Jenkyns 
had finished her sentence. 

‘Tt is quite a different sort of thing, my dear 
madam,’’ he began. 

*¢ Tam quite aware of that,’’ returned she. “And 
I make allowances, Captain Brown.” 

** Just allow me to read you a scene out of this 
month’s number,”’ pleaded he. ‘I had it only 
this morning, and I don’t think the company can 
have read it yet.” 

‘*As you please,”’ said she, settling herself with 
an air of resignation. He read the account of the 
gentleman who was terrified out of his wits by 
political events, who ‘‘ could no more collect him- 
self than the Irish tithes.”” Some of us laughed 
heartily. J did not dare, because I was staying in 
the house. Miss Jenkyns sat in patient gravity. 
When it was ended, she turned to me, and said 
with mild dignity— 

‘¢ Fetch me ‘ Rasselas,’ my dear, out of the book- 
room.”” 

When I brought it to her she turned to ‘Cap- 
tain Brown: 

‘¢ Now allow me to read you a scene, and then 
the present company can judge between your favor- 
ite, Mr. Hood, and Doctor Johnson.” 

She read one of the conversations between Ras- 
selas and Imlac, ina high-pitched, majestic voice ; 
and when she had ended, she said, ‘*I imagine I 
am now justified in my preference of Dr. Johnson, 
as a writer of fiction.”” The captain screwed his 
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lips up, and drummed on the table, but he did not 
speak. She thought she would give a finishing 
blow or two. 

‘“*T consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 
literature, to publish in numbers.”’ 

‘* How was the ‘ Rambler’ published, ma’am?”’ 
asked Captain Brown, in a low voice; which I 
think Miss Jenkyns could not have heard. 

‘* Dr. Johnson’s style is a model for young begin- 
ners. My father recommended it to me when I 
began to write letters. I have formed my own 
style upon it; I recommend it to your favorite.” 

‘**T should be very sorry for him to exchange 
his style for any such pompous writing,” said 
Captain Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal affront, in a 
way of which the captain had not dreamed. Epis- 
tolary writing she and her friends considered as 
her forte. Many a copy of many a letter have I 
seen written and corrected on the slate, before she 
** seized the half-hour just previous to post-time to 
assure ’’ her friends of this or of that; and Doctor 
Johnson was, as she said, her model in these com- 
positions. She drew herself up with dignity, and 
only replied to Captain Brown’s last remark by 
saying, with marked emphasis on every syllable, 
‘¢ T prefer Doctor Johnson to Mr. Hood.”’ 

It is said—I won’t vouch for the fact—that Cap- 
tain Brown was heard to say, sotto voce, ‘* D—n 
Dr. Johnson!”? If he did, he was penitent after- 
wards, as he showed by going to stand near Miss 
Jenkyns’ arm-chair, and endeavoring to beguile 
her into conversation on some more pleasing sub- 
ject. But she was inexorable. The next day, 
she made the remark I have mentioned, about Miss 
Jessie’s dimples. 

It was impossible to live a month at Cranford, 
and not know the daily habits of each resident ; 
and long before my visit was ended, I knew much 
concerning the whole Brown triv. There was 
nothing new to be discovered respecting their pov- 
erty; for they had spoken simply and openly 
about that from the very first. They made no 
mystery of the necessity for their being economical. 
All that remained to be discovered was the cap- 
tain’s infinite kindness of heart, and the various 
modes in which, unconsciously to himself, he man- 
ifested it. Some little anecdotes were talked about 
for some time after they occurred. As we did not 
read much, and as all the ladies were pretty well 
suited with servants, there was a dearth of sub- 
jects for conversation. We, therefore, discussed 
the circumstance of the captain taking a poor old 
woman’s dinner out of her hands, one very slippery 
Sunday. He had met her returning from the 
bakehouse as he came from church, and no- 
ticed her precarious footing; and, with the 
grave dignity with which he did everything, he 
relieved her of her burden, and steered along the 
street by her side, carrying her baked mutton and 
potatues safely home. This was thought very 
eccentric ; and it was rather expected that he 
would pay a round of calls, on the Monday morn- 
ing, to explain and apologize to the Cranford sense 
of propriety ; but he did no such thing; and then 
it was decided that he was ashamed, and was 
keeping out of sight. In a kindly pity for him, 
we began tu say—‘ After all, the Sunday morn- 
ing’s occurrence showed great goodness of heart ;”” 
and it was resolved that he should be comforted on 
his next appearance amongst us; but, lo! he came 
down upon us, untouched by any sense of shame, 
speaking loud and bass as ever, his head thrown 
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back, his wig as jaunty and well-curled as usual, 
and we were obliged to conclude he had forgotten 
all about Sunday. 

Miss Pole and Miss Jesse Brown had set up a 
kind of intimacy, on the strength of the Shetland 
wool and the new knitting stitches; so it happened 
that when I went to visit Miss Pole, I saw more 
of the Browns than I had done while staying with 
Miss Jenkyns; who had never got over what she 
called Captain Brown’s disparaging remarks upon 
Dr. Johnson, as a writer of light and agreeable 
fiction. I found that Miss Brown was seriously ill 
of some lingering, incurable complaint, the pain 
occasioned by which gave the uneasy expression to 
her face that I had taken for unmitigated crossness. 
Cross, too, she was at times, when the nervous 
irritability occasioned by her disease became past 
endurance. Miss Jessie bore with her at these 
times even more patiently than she did with the 
bitter self-upbraidings by which they were invaria- 
bly succeeded. Miss Brown used to accuse herself, 
not merely of hasty and irritable temper, but also 
of being the cause why her father and sister were 
obliged to pinch, in order to allow her the small 
luxuries which were necessaries in her condition. 
She would so fain have made sacrifices for them 
and have lightened their cares, that the original 
generosity of her disposition added acerbity to her 
temper. All this was borne by Miss Jessie and 
her father with more than placidity—with absolute 
tenderness. I forgave Miss Jessie her singing out 
of time, and her juvenility of dress, when I saw 
her at home. I came to perceive that Captain 
Brown’s dark Brutus wig and padded coat (alas! 
too often threadbare) were remnants of the military 
smartness of his youth, which he now wore uncon- 
sciously. He was a man of infinite resources, 
gained in his barrack experience. As he confessed, 
no one could black his boots to please him, except 
himself; but, indeed, he was not above saving the 
little maid-servant’s labors in every way, feeling, 
probably, that his daughter’s illness made the place 
a hard one. 

He endeavored to make peace with Miss Jenkyns 
soon after the memorable dispute I have named, by 
a present of a wooden fire-shovel, (his own making, ) 
having heard her say how much the grating of an 
iron one annoyed her. She received the present 
with cool gratitude, and thanked him formally. 
When he was gone, she bade me put it away in 
the lumber-room ; feeling, probably, that no pres- 
ent from a man who preferred Mr. Hood to Dr. 
Johnson could be less jarring than an iron fire- 
shovel. 

Such was the state of things when I left Cran- 
ford and went to Drumble. I had, however, sev- 
eral correspondents who kept me au fait to the 
proceedings of the dear little town. There was 
Miss Pole, who was becoming as much absorbed 
in crochet as she had been once in knitting ; and 
the burden of whose letter was something like, 
‘*But don’t you forget the white worsted at 
Flint’s,” of the old song; for, at the end of every 
sentence of news, came a fresh direction as to some 
crochet commission which I was to execute for 
her. Miss Matilda Jenkyns (who did not mind 
being called Miss Matey, when Miss Jenkyns was 
not by) wrote nice, kind, rambling letters; now 
and then venturing into an opinion of her own ; but 
suddenly pulling herself up, and either begging 
me not to name what she had said, as Deborah 
thought differently, and she knew ; or else, putting 
in a postscript to the effect that, since writing the 
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above, she had been talking over the subject with 
Deborah, and was quite convinced that, &c. ;— 
(here, probably, followed a recantation of every 
opinion she had given in the letter.) Then came 
Miss Jenkyns—Deborah, as she liked Miss Matey 
to call her; her father having once said that the 
Hebrew name ought to be so pronounced. I 
secretly think she took the Hebrew prophetess for 
a model in character; and, indeed, she was not 
unlike the stern prophetess in some ways ; making 
allowance, of course, for modern customs and dif- 
ference in dress. Miss Jenkyns wore a cravat, 
and a little bonnet like a jockey-cap, and altogether 
had the appearance of a strong-minded woman ; 
therefore she would have despised the modern idea 
of women being equal to men. Equal, indeed? 
she knew they were superior.—But to return to 
her letters. Everything in them was stately and 
grand, like herself. I have been looking them 
over (dear Miss Jenkyns, how I loved her!) and I 
will give an extract, more especially because it 
relates to our friend, Captain Brown :— 

‘*The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson has only just 
quitted me; and, in the course of conversation, 
she communicated to me the intelligence, that she 
had yesterday received a call from her revered 
husband’s quondam friend, Lord Mauleverer. You 
will not easily conjecture what brought his lord- 
ship within the precincts of our little town. It 
was to see Captain Brown, with whom, it appears, 
his lordship was acquainted in the ‘ plumed wars,’ 
and who had the privilege of averting destruction 
from his lordship’s head, when some great peril 
was impending over it, off the misnomered Cape 
of Good Hope. You know our friend the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Jamieson’s deficiency in the spirit of inno- 
cent curiosity; and you will, therefore, not be so 
much surprised when I tell you she was quite 
unable to disclose to me the exact nature of the 
peril in question. I was anxious, I confess, to 
ascertain in what manner Captain Brown, with his 
limited establishment, could receive so distinguished 
a guest ; and I discovered that his lordship retired 
to rest; and, let us hope, to refreshing slumbers, 
at the Angel Hotel; but shared the Brunonian 
meals during the two days that he honored Cran- 
ford with his august presence. Mrs. Johnson, our 
civil butcher’s wife, informs me that Miss Jessie 
purchased a leg of lamb; but, besides this, I can 
hear of no preparation whatever to give a suitable 
reception tu so distinguished a visitor. Perhaps 
they entertained him with ‘ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul;’ and to us, who are acquainted 
with Captain Brown’s sad want of relish for ‘ the 
pure wells of English undefiled,’ it may be matter 
fur congratulation, that he has had the opportunity 
of improving his taste by holding converse with an 
elegant and refined member of the British aristoc- 
racy. But from some mundane feelings who is 
free ¢”” 

Miss Pole and Miss Matey wrote to me by the 
same post. Such a piece of news as Lord Maule- 
verer’s visit was not to be Jost on the Cranford 
letter-writers; they made the most of it. Miss 
Matey humbly apologized for writing at the same 
time as her sister, who was so much more capable 
than she to describe the honor done to Cranford ; 
but, in spite of a little bad spelling, Miss Matey’s 
account gave me the best idea of the commotion 
vccasioned by his lordship’s visit, after it had oc- 
curred; for, except the people at the Angel, the 
Browns, Mrs. Jamieson, and a little lad his lordship 
had sworn at for driving a dirty hoop against the 





aristocratic legs, I could not hear of any one with 
whom his lordship had held conversation. 

My next visit to Cranford was in‘ the summer. 
There had been neither births, deaths, nor mar- 
riages since I was there last. Everybody lived 
in the same house, and wore pretty nearly the same 
well-preserved, old-fashioned clothes. The great- 
est event was, that Miss Jenkyns had purchased 
a new carpet for the drawing-room. QO, the busy 
work Miss Matey and I had in chasing the sun- 
beams, as they fell in an afternoon right down on 
this carpet through the blindless window! We 
spread newspapers over the places, and sat down 
to our book or our work; and, lo! in a quarter of 
an hour the sun had moved, and was blazing away 
on a fresh spot; and down again we went on our 
knees to alter the position of the newspapers. We 
were very busy, too, one whole morning before 
Miss Jenkyns gave her party, in following her 
directions, and in cutting out and stitching together 
pieces of newspaper, so as to form little paths to 
every chair, set for the expected visitors, lest their 
shoes might dirty or defile the purity of the carpet. 
Do you make paper paths for every guest to walk 
upon in London ? 

Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not very 
cordial to each other. ‘The literary dispute, of 
which I had seen the beginning, was a‘ raw,”’ the 
slightest touch on which made them wince. It 
was the only difference of opinion they had ever 
had ; but that difference was enough. Miss Jen- 
kyns could not refrain from talking a¢ Captain 
Brown ; and, though he did not reply, he drummed 
with his fingers ; which action she felt and resented 
as very disparaging to Dr. Johnson. He was 
rather ostentatious in his preference of the writings 
of Mr. Hood; would walk through the street so 
absorbed in them that he all but ran against Miss 
Jenkyns ; and though his apologies were earnest 
and sincere, and though he did not, in fact, do more 
than startle her and himself, she owned to me she 
had rather he had knocked her down, if he had 
only been reading a higher style of literature. 
The poor, brave captain! he looked older, and 
more worn, and his clothes were very threadbare. 
But he seemed as bright and cheerful as ever, 
unless he was asked about his daughter’s health. 

‘* She suffers a great deal, and she must suffer 
more ; we do what we can to alleviate her pain— 
God’s will be done!’’ He took off his hat at these 
last words. I found, from Miss Pole, that every- 
thing had been done, in fact. A medical man, of 
high repute in that country neighborhood, had been 
sent for, and every injunction he had given was at- 
tended to, regardless of expense. Miss Pole was 
sure they denied themselves many things in order 
to make the invalid comfortable; but ey never 
spoke about it; and as for Miss Jessie! ‘ I really 
think she’s an angel,’’ said poor Miss Pole, quite 
overcome. ‘ To see her way of bearing with Miss 
Brown’s crossness, and the bright face she puts on 
after she ’s been sitting up a whole night and scolded ° 
above half of it, is quite beautiful. Yet she looks 
as neat and as ready to welcome the captain at 
breakfast-time, as if she had been asleep in the 
queen’s bed all night. My dear! you could never 
laugh at her prim little curls or her pink bows 
again, if you saw her as I have done.”’ 1 could 
only feel very penitent, and greet Miss Jessie with 
double respect when | met her next. She looked 
faded and pinched ; and her lips began to quiver, 
as if she was very weak, when she spoke of her 
sister. But she brightened, and sent back the tears 
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that were glittering in her pretty eyes, as she 
said :— 

** But, to be sure, what a town Cranford is for 
kindness! I don’t suppose any one has a better 
dinner than usual cooked, but the best part of all 
comes in a little covered basin for my sister. The 
poor people will Jeave their earliest vegetables at 
our door for her. They speak short and gruff, as 
if they were ashamed of it; but I am sure it often 
goes to my heart to see their thoughtfulness.’’ The 
tears now came back and overflowed ; but, after a 
minute or two, she began to scold herself, and 
ended by going away, the same cheerful Miss Jessie 
as ever. 

‘** But why does not this Lord Mauleverer do 
something fur the man who saved his life?”’ said I. 

** Why, yousee, unless Captain Brown has some 
reason for it, he never speaks about being poor ; 
and he walked along by his lordship, looking as 
happy and cheerful as a prince ; and as they never 
call attention to their dinner by apologies, and as 
Miss Brown was better that day, and all seemed 
bright, I dare say his lordship never knew how 
much care there was in the back-ground.. He did 
send game in the winter pretty often, but now he is 
gone abroad.’’ 

I had often occasion to notice the use that was 
made of fragments and small opportunities in Cran- 
ford ; the rose-leaves that were gathered ere they 
fell, to make into a pot-pourrie for some one who 
had no garden ; the little bundles of lavender-flowers 
sent to strew the drawers of some town-dweller, or 
to burn in the chamber of some invalid. Things 
that many would despise, and actions which it 
seemed scarcely worth while to perform, were ail 
attended to in Cranford. Miss om stuck an 
apple full of cloves, to be heated and smell pleasant- 
ly in Miss Brown’s room; and as she put in each 
clove, she uttered a Johnsonian sentence. Indeed, 
she never could think of the Browns without talking 
Johnson ; and, as they were seldom absent from 
her thoughts just then, | heard many a rolling three- 
piled sentence. 

Captain Brown called one day to thank Miss 
Jenkyns for many little kindnesses, which I did not 
know until then that she had rendered. He had 
suddenly become like an old man; his deep bass 
voice had a quavering in it; his eyes looked dim, 
and the lines on his face were deep. He did not— 
could not—speak cheerfully of his daughter’s state, 
but he talked with manly, pious resignation, and not 
much. Twice over he said, ‘‘ What Jessie has 
been to us, God only knows !’’ and, after the second 
time, he got up hastily, shook hands all round with- 
out speaking, and left the room. 

That afternoon we perceived little groups in the 
street, all listening with faces aghast to some tale 
or other. Miss Jenkyns wondered what could be 
the matter, for some time befure she took the 
undignified step of sending Jenny out to inquire. 

Jenny came back with a white face of terror. 

**Oh, ma’am! oh, Miss Jenkyns, ma’am! Captain 
Brown is killed by them nasty cruel railroads! ”’ 
and she burst into tears. She, along with many 
others, had experienced the poor captain’s kind- 
ness. 
** How !—where—where? Good God! Jenny, 
don’t waste time in crying, but tell us something.” 
Miss Matey rushed out into the street at once, and 
collared the man who was telling the tale. 

“Come in—come to my sister at once—Miss 
Jenkyns, the rector’s daughter. Oh, man, man! 
say it is not true,’’—she cried, as she brought the 
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affrighted carter, sleeking down his hair, into the 
drawing-room, where he stood with his wet boots 
on the new carpet, and no one regarded it. 

‘** Please, mum, it is true. I seed it myself,” 
and he shuddered at the recollection. ‘* The cap- 
tain was a-reading some new book as he was deep 
in, a-waiting for the down train ; and there was a 
litle lass as wanted to come to its mammy, and 
gave its sister the slip, and came toddling across the 
line. And he looked up sudden at the sound of the 
train coming, and seed the child, and he darted on 
the line and cotched it up, and his foot slipped, and 
the train came over him in no time. Oh Lord, 
Lord! mum, it’s quite true—and they ’ve come 
over to tell his daughters. The child ’ssafe, though, 
with only a bang on its shoulder, as he threw it to 
its mammy. Poor captain would be glad of that, 
mum, would not he, God bless him!’”’ The great 
rough carter puckered up his manly face, and turned 
away to hide his tears. J turned to Miss Jenkyns. 
She looked very ill, as if she were going to faint, 
and signed to me to open the window. 

‘* Matilda, bring me my bonnet. I must go to 
those girls. God pardon me if ever I have spoken 
contemptuously to the captain !”’ 

Miss Jenkyns arrayed herself to go out, telling 
Miss Matilda to give the man a glass of wine. 
While she was away, Miss Matey and I huddled 
over the fire, talking in a low and awestruck voice. 
I know we cried quietly all the time. 

Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mood, and 
we durst not ask her many questions. She told us 
that Miss Jessie had fainted, and that she and Miss 
Pole had had some difficulty to bring her round ; 
but that, as soon as she recovered, she begged one 
of them to go and sit with her sister. 

** Dr. Colburn says she cannot Jive many days, 
and she shall be spared this shock,’’ said Miss Jes- 
sie, shivering with feelings to which she dared not 
give way. 

‘* But how can you manage, my dear?’’ asked 
Miss Jenkyns ; ‘* you cannot bear up—she must see 
your tears.’ . 

‘* God will help me—I will not give way—she 
was asleep when the news came ; she may be asleep 
yet. She would be so utterly miserable, not mere- 
ly at my father’s death, but to think of what would 
become of me ; she is so good to me.’’ She looked 
up earnestly in their faces with her soft true eyes, 
and Miss Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterwards she 
could hardly bear it, knowing, as she did, how Miss 
Brown treated her sister. 

However, it was settled according to Miss Jessie’s 
wish. Miss Brown was to be told her father had 
been summoned to take a short journey on railway 
business. They had managed it in some way—Miss 
Jenkyns could not exactly say how. Miss Pole 
was to stop with Miss Jessie. Mrs. Jamieson had 
sent to inquire. And this was all we heard that 
night; and a sorrowful night it was. The next 
day a full account of the fatal accident was in the 
country paper, which Miss Jenkyns took in. Her 
eyes were very weak, she said, and she asked me 
to read it. When I came to “ The gallant gentle- 
man was deeply engaged in the perusal of Hood’s 
Poems, which he had just received,’’ Miss Jenkyns 
shook her head jong and solemnly, and then sighed 
out, ‘* Poor, dear, infatuated man !”’ 

The corpse was to be taken from the station to 
the parish church, there to be interred. Miss Jessie 
had set her heart on foilowing it to the grave; and 
no dissuasives could alter he. resolve. Her 
restraint upon herself made her almost obstinate ; 
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she resisted all Miss Pole’s entreaties, and Miss 
Jenkyns’ advice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave up 
the point; and after a silence, which I feared por- 
tended some deep displeasure against Miss Jessie, 
Miss Jenkyns said she should accompany the latter 
to the funeral. 

‘*Tt is not fit for you to goalone. It would be 
against both propriety and humanity were I to allow 
it ” 


Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half like this 
arrangement ; but her obstinacy, if she had any, 
had been exhausted in her determination to go to 
the interment. She longed, poor thing! I have no 
doubt, to cry alone over the grave of the dear father, 
to whom she had been all in all; and to give way, 
for one little half-hour, a by sympathy, 
and unobserved by friendship. But it was not to 
be. That afternoon Miss Fates sent out for a 
yard of black crape, and employed herself busily 
in trimming the little black silk bonnet I have 
spoken about. When it was finished she put it on, 
and looked at us for approbation—admiration she 
despised. I was full of sorrow, but, by one of 
those whimsical thoughts which come unbidden 
into our heads, in times of deepest grief, 1 no 
sooner saw the bonnet than I was reminded of a 
helmet ; and in that hybrid bonnet, half-helmet, 
half-jockey cap, did Miss Jenkyns attend Captain 
Brown’s funeral ; and I believe supported Miss 
Jessie with a tender indulgent firmness which was 
invaluable, allowing her to weep her passionate fill 
before they left. 

Miss Pole, Miss Matey, and I, meanwhile, 
attended to Miss Brown ; and hard work we found 
it to relieve her querulous and never-ending com- 
plaints. But if we were so weary and dispirited, 
what must Miss Jessie have been! Yet she came 
back almost calm, as if she had gained a new 
strength. She put off her mourning dress, and 
came in, looking pale and gentle ; thanking us each 
with a soft long pressure of the hand. She could 
even smile—a faint, sweet, wintry smile, as if to 
reassure us of her power to endure; but her look 
made our eyes fill suddenly with tears, more than 
if she had cried outright. 

It was settled that Miss Pole was to remain with 
her all the watching live-long night ; and that Miss 
Matey and I were to return in the morning to 
relieve them, and give Miss Jessie the opportunity 
for a few hours of sleep. But when the morning 
came, Miss Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table 
equipped io her helmet bonnet, and ordered Miss 
Matey to stay at home, as she meant to go and help 
to nurse. She was evidently in a state of great 
friendly excitement, which she showed by eating 
her breakfast standing, and scolding the household 
all round. 

No nursing—no energetic strong-minded woman 
could help Miss Brown now. There was that in 
the room as we entered, which was stronger than 
us all, and made us shrink into solemn awestruck 
helplessness. Miss Brown was dying. We hardly 
knew her voice, it was so devoid of the complain- 
ing tone we had always associated with it. Miss 
Jessie told me afterwards that it, and her face too, 
were just what they had been formerly, when her 
mother’s death left her the young anxious head of 
the family, of whom only Miss Jessie survived. 

She was conscious of her sister’s presence, though 
not, I think, of ours. We stood a little behind the 
curtain; Miss Jessie knelt with her face near her 
sister’s, in order to catch the last soft awful whis- 
pers. 





‘Oh, Jessie! Jessie! How selfish I have been ! 
God forgive me for letting you sacrifice yourself 
for me as you did. I have so loved you—and yet 
I have thought only of myself. God forgive me!” 

‘* Hush, love! hush!’’ said Miss Jessie, sobbing. 

‘* And my father! my dear, dear father! I will 
not complain now, if God will give me strength to 
be patient. But, oh, Jessie! tell my father how I 
longed and yearned to see him at last, and to ask 
his forgiveness. He can never know now how I 
loved him—oh! if I might but tell him, before I 
die, what a life of sorrow his has been, and I have 
done so little to cheer him!” 

A light came into Miss Jessie’s face. ‘‘ Would 
it comfort yuu, dearest, to think that he does know 
—would it comfort you, love, to know that his 
cares, his sorraws—’’ Her voice quivered, but 
she steadied it into calmness,—‘‘ Mary! he has 
gone before you to the place where the weary are 
at rest. He knows now how you loved him.” 

A strange look, which was not distress, came 
over Miss Brown’s face. She did not speak for 
some time, but then we saw her lips form the 
words, rather than heard the sound—* Father, 
mother, Harry, Archy !’’—then, as if it was a new 
idea throwing a filmy shadow over her darkening 
mind—* But you will be alone—Jessie !’’ 

Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during the 
silence, I think; for the tears rolled down her 
cheeks like rain, at these words; and she could not 
answer at first. Then she put her hands together 
tight, and lifted them up, and said—but not to 
us— 

‘¢ Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” 

In a few moments more, Miss Brown lay calm 
and still ; never to sorrow or murmur more. 

After this second funeral, Miss Jenkyns insisted 
that Miss Jessie should come to stay with her, 
rather than go back to the desolate house; which, 
in fact, we learned from Miss Jessie, must now be 
given up, as she had not wherewithal to maintain 
it. She had something about twenty pounds per 
annum, besides the interest of the money for which 
the furniture would sell; but she could not live 
upon that ; and so we talked over her qualifications 
for earning money. 

“*T can sew neatly,” said she, ‘and I like 
nursing. I think, too, I could manage a house, if 
any one would try me as housekeeper ; or I would 
go into a shop, as saleswoman, if they would have 
patience with me at first.” 

Miss Jenkyns declared, in an angry voice, that 
she should do no such thing; and talked to herself 
about ‘‘ some people having no idea of their rank 
as a captain’s daughter,” nearly an hour afterwards, 
when she brought Miss Jessie up a basin of deli- 
cately-made arrowroot, and stood over her like a 
dragoon until the last spoonful was finished ; then 
she disappeared. Miss Jessie began to tell me 
some more of the plans which had suggested them- 
selves to her, and insensibly fell into talking of the 
days that were past and gone, and interested me so 
much, I neither knew nor heeded how time passed. 
We were both startled when Miss Jenkyns reip- 
peared, and caught us crying. I was afraid lest 
she would be displeased, as she often said that 
crying hindered digestion, and I knew she wanted 
Miss Jessie to get strong ; but, instead, she looked 
queer and excited, and fidgeted round us without 
saying anything. At last she spoke. ‘I have 
been so much startled—no, I’ve not been at all 
startled—don’t mind me, my dear Miss Jessie— 
I’ve been very much surprised—in fact, I’ve had 
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a caller, whom you knew once, my dear Miss 
Jessie—”’ 

Miss Jessie went very white, then flushed scarlet, 
and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyns— 

** A gentleman, my dear, who wants to know if 
you would see him.”’ 

“Ts it’—it is not 
Jessie—and got no further. 

‘This is his card,’’ said Miss Jenkyns, giving 
it to Miss Jessie; and, while her head was bent 
over it, Miss Jenkyns went through a series of 
winks and odd faces to me, and formed her lips 
into a long sentence, of which, of course, I could 
not understand a word. 

‘*May he come up?” asked Miss Jenkyns, at 
last. 

‘*Oh, yes! certainly!’’ said Miss Jessie, as 
much as to say, this is your house, you may show 
any visitor where you like. She took up some 
knitting of Miss Matey’s, and began to be very 
busy, though I could see how she trembled all 
over. 

Miss Jenkyns rang the bell, and told the servant 
who answered it to show Major Campbell up- 
stairs; and, presently, in walked a tall, fine, frank- 

- Jooking man of forty, or upwards. He shook hands 
with Miss Jessie ; but he could not see her eyes, she 
kept them so fixed on the ground. Miss Jenkyns 
asked me if I would come and help her to tie up 
the preserves in the store-room ; and, though Miss 
Jessie plucked at my gown, and even looked up at 
me with begging eye, I durst not refuse to go 
where Miss Jenkyns asked. Instead of tying up 
preserves in the store-room, however, we went to 
talk in the dining-room ; and there Miss Jenkyns 
told me what Major Campbell had told her ;—how 
he had served in the same regiment with Captain 
Brown, and had become acquainted with Miss 
Jessie, then a sweet-looking, blooming girl of 
eighteen ; how the acquaintance had grown into 
love, on his part, though it had been some years 
before he had spoken; how, on becoming pos- 
sessed, through the will of an uncle, of a good 
estate in Scotland, he had offered, and been refused, 
though with so much agitation, and evident distress, 
that he was sure she was not indifferent to him; 
and how he had discovered that the obstacle was 
the fell disease which was, even then, too surely 
threatening her sister. She had mentioned that the 
surgeons foretold intense suffering ; and there was 
no one but herself to nurse her poor Mary, or cheer 
and comfort her father during the time of illness. 
They had had long discussions ; and, on her refusal 
to pledge herself to him as his wife, when all 
should be over, he had grown angry, and broken 
off entirely, and gone abroad, believing that she was 
a cold-hearted person, whom he would do well to 
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forget. He had been travelling in the East, and 
was on his return home when, at Rome, he saw the 
account of Captain Brown’s death in ‘* Galignani.’’ 

Just then Miss Matey, who had been out all the 
morning, and had only lately returned to the house, 
burst in with a face of dismay and outraged pro- 
priety :— 

“Oh, goodness me!’ she said. ‘* Caroline, 
there’s a gentleman sitting in the drawing-room, 
with his arm round Miss Jessie's waist!’’ Miss 
Matey’s eyes looked large with terror. 

Miss Jenkyns snubbed her down in an instant :— 

‘* The most proper place in the world for his arm 
to be in. ‘Go away, Matilda, and mind your own 
business.’’? This from her sister, who had hitherto 
been a model of feminine decorum, was a blow for 
poor Miss Matey, and with a double shock she left 
the room. 

The last time I ever saw poor Miss Jenkyns was 
many years after this. Mrs. Campbell had kept up 
a warm and affectionate intercourse with all at Cran- 
ford. Miss Jenkyns, Miss Matey, and Miss Pole 
had all been to visit her, and returned with won- 
derful accounts of her house, her husband, her 
dress, and her looks. For, with happiness, some- 
thing of her early bloom returned ; she had been a 

ear or two younger than we had taken her for. 
Her eyes were always lovely, and, as Mrs. Camp- 
bell, her dimples were not out of place. At the 
time to which I have referred, when I last saw 
Miss Jenkyns, that lady was old and feeble, and 
had lost something of her strong mind. Little 
Flora Campbell was staying with the Misses Jen- 
kyns, and when I came in she was reading aloud to 
Miss Jenkyns, who lay feeble and changed on the 
sofa. Flora put down the Rambler when I came 
in. 

“ Ah!’ said Miss Jenkyns, ‘“‘ you find me 
changed, my dear. I can’t see as I used to do. 
If Flora were not here to read to me, I hardly 
know how I should get through the day. Did you 
ever read the Rambler? It’s a wonderful book— 
wonderful! and the most improving reading for 
Flora’”’—(which I dare say it would have been if 
she could have read half the words without spell- 
ing, and could have understood the meaning of a 
third) —*‘ better than that strange old book, with 
the queer name, poor Captain Brown was killed for 
reading—that book by Mr. Hood, you know— 
Hood—Admiral Hood; when I was a girl; but 
that’s a long time ago—I wore a cloak with a red 
Hood’’—she babbled on Jong enough for Flora to 
get a good long spell at ‘* Miss Kilmansegg and 
her Golden Leg,’’ which Miss Matey had left on 
the table. 

Poor dear Miss Jenkyns! Cranford is Man-less 
now. 





From the Dublin U. Magazine. 
THE OLD OAK TREE, 


I woutp I were a child again, 
As when I sported free 

Upon the greensward through the glen 
Beneath the old oak tree. 

My father’s calm and thoughtful brow 
In memory still I see ; 

My mother’s smile shines on me now, 
Beneath the old oak tree. 


The sunshine falls as warm and bright, 
As freshly breathes the air ; 





The stream still dances down as light, 
The flowers still bloom as fair. 

Where’er my tearful eyes may range, 
Familiar spots I see ; 

The scenes I loved seem slow to change 
Around the old oak tree. 


But gone are all those cherished forms 
gazed on when a child, . 
Like autumn’s leaves when early storms 
Sweep through the woodlands wild. 
And all alone within the glen 
I linger musingly, 
And wish I were a child again 
Beneath the old oak tree. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Nasology; or, Hints towards a Classification of 
Noses. By Even Warwick. 1848. 

2. Polyclet, oder van den Muassen des Menschen, 
u.s.w. Polycletus, or on the Proportions of 
the Human Figure, according to Sex and Age, 
with the Natural Dimensions by Rhenish Meas- 
ure; with a Treatise on the Differences between 
the Features of the Face and the Form of the 
Head in the various Races of the Earth; being 
a continuation of Peter Camper, gc. By G. 
Scuapow, Director of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin. In 2 parts, with 58 plates. Berlin, 
1835. 

3. The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, as 
connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir Cuar.es 
Bett, K. H. 4th Edition. 1847. 


Tuere is no single object presented to our senses 
which engrosses so large a share of our thoughts, 
emotions, and associations as that small portion of 
flesh and blood a hand may cover, which consti- 
tutes the human face. There is nothing we gaze 
upon with such admiration, think of with so much 
fondness, long for with such yearning, and remem- 
ber with such fidelity—nothing that gladdens us 
with such magic power, haunts us with such fear- 
ful pertinacity—common as it is, meeting us at 
every turn, there is nothing we peer into with such 
unflagging curiosity, or study with such insatiate 
interest. Nor is there anything surprising in the 
effect thus produced. For the face is not, like the 
kand or foot, a mere portion of ourself or of our 
neighbor ; it is the very representative of our race 
—the one synonym of humanity. 

It is natural, therefure, that an object thus 
closely associated with our feelings and sympathies 
should have purposes assigned to it to fulfil in pro- 
portion to its power over us. And we are upon 
the threshold reminded of one—the most particular 
and comprehensive of all—the tremendous respon- 
sibility given to the human countenance, in the 
social economy of this world, as the great medium 
of recognition between man and man. The face 
is not only the appointed badge of distinction and 
proof of identity, but it is the sole proof which is 
instantaneous—an evidence not collected by effort, 
study, or time, but obtained and apprehended in a 
inoment ; and that, as often as not, an unprepared 
moment. It is true that other parts of the person, 
the whole general effect of the persori, are easily 
and constantly recognizable. The child will iden- 
tify the mother’s often-fondled hand as surely as 
her revered countenance—nay, will recognize her 
with closed eyes merely by the magical touch of it; 
but this presupposes intimate knowledge; the face 
is the only portion which, for the great purposes 
of identification, is committed to memory at a glance. 

What else but a power rapid and unerring as 


this could preserve society from the most bewildering | 
How else, in the | 


confusions and fatal mistakes! 
similarity of age, size, dress, and habits, in thou- 
sands of individuals, should one man convince 
another of what he knows so well—namely, that 
he is himselft The stranger in a foreign land, 
who, from a concurrence of these and other coin- 
cidences, stands charged with the crime of another, 
looks round, and joyfully discovering the face of 
one who has seen his face before—and that perhaps 
but once—knows that he is safe. The wretch 
whose mask fell off in the murderous onset—he 
looks round too, and, recognizing with sickening 
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certainty the eye that met his, though but for a 
moment, feels that he is detected. But, setting 
these graver instances aside, how, it may be asked, 
could the business of this hurrying world move on 
if the identification of every individual required 
the same closeness and repetition of observation 
necessary for that of everything else—if it were 
requisite to produce testimonials and summon wit- 
nesses to prove a man’s title to be admitted as 
himself? ‘The German philosopher, who, by a 
process of pure reason, has convinced himself 
beyond all fear of imposition that he is his own Ich, 
might, perhaps, for all purposes of personal comfort, 
dispense with his face altogether, and no great loss 
to society ; but most people deprived of such a 
witness would soon be reduced to the distress of 
the old woman in the song—for to doubt that you 
are yourself is the next step to believing that you 
are another person, and this fills our madhouses. 
To lift up a countenance to the world, secure of 
its identity, is the rightful inheritance of man—and 
proud of its identity, that of a good man. What 
so significant of guilt as that it dares not show its 
face ; or of shame that it intuitively hides it? The 
long hair that wiped the Saviour's feet was also 
needed to cover the penitent’s face. 

We talk of strong likenesses—but we always do 
so with an understood reserve. We love to see a 
daughter inheriting the countenance which charmed 
us in the mother ; or to trace the almost forgotten 
grandfather returning to life in the features of a 
little child—and there are rarely stronger likenesses 
than these—but here the distinction of age provides 
against all fear of confusion, and we are left to 
— freely in the real or fancied repetition. 

hen, however, as in the case of twins of the same 


“sex, we turn from one to the other with bewilder- 


ment and doubt, though this even is rare, the 
feeling created in our minds, however lovely the 
type, is one of dissatisfaction ; the birthright of 
man, that of distinct personal identity, has been 
invaded. The Comedy of Errors will only do for 
the stage. 

With such an object in view as to préserve to 
man that distinct J am, which, even jn our fallen 
state, is the great witness to our divine origin, the 
means which Providence has made use of might, 
not irreverently, be overlooked in admiration of the 
result. Nevertheless, it may be interesting to 
inquire somewhat into these means, and at all 
events to protest against some which are assigned. 
The idea that this power of rapid remembrance 
and sure recognition arises from the keen and 
habitual observation of the eye is one that has had 
its vogue. Our eyes are wonderfully and fearfully 
made, but they are not such conjurers to do our 
bidding as this would imply. If it depended on 
their power of memory, many simpler portions of 
the person or raiment would be identified first, 
while the face, as comtaining the most intricate 
parts and varied lines, would be the most difficult 
and not the easiest portion to remember. And 
experience verifies this every day ; for if we ques- 
tion men of average observations and intelligence— 
the army, the navy, legal and medical men—we 
except artists—as to the outer appearance of any 
lady who has conversed with them half-an-hour, 
they will be pretty sure of her blue dress, or of her 
white bonnet, but may not be able to describe a 
feature in her face, unless it be her long curls. 
Yet Jet the gown or the bonnet be seen the next 
day on anybody else, and they will pass it without a 
suspicion of its identity, while the lady herself, even 
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minus her curls, will be instantly recogaized after 
any reasonable lapse of time. 

Some will say that it is precisely because the 
face does contain the most intricate parts and varied 
lines that the eye remembers it with such tenacity, 
not because it fastens upon any particular feature, 
but because the impression of the whole is more 
vividly stamped. But this would apply to other 
objects besides the human face. A plant offers as 
many intricate parts, and, with its beautiful com- 
plexity of leaves, buds, and flowers, as varied a 
whole; yet, move it from the garden to the house, 
and who that had casually seen it once would 
identify it againt No. The features, as a chief 
cause, have nothing to do with the faculty of recog- 
nition—the mind does not think of them, the eye 
does not gather them in. The passport system is 
sufficient to prove how small a part they can play 
under average circumstances. What was ever 
really told as to the true character of a face by 
front ouvert—nez ordinaire—and bouche moyenne? 
Nor is this ascribable to any hurry of observation 
or indifference of feeling—your most intimate 
friend, who knows the very tread of your footstep. 
will sometimes not remember whether you have 
brown eyes or gray. We must seek, therefore, 
deeper for the source of this power, and we find it 
next suggested in the unstudied language of the com- 
mon people. Ask them as to the look of an individ- 
ual—what he or she is like—and they will answer 
** he’s a hard-looking man,” or ‘‘ a stupid-looking 
fellow,’’ or “* she’s a bright-looking girl ;”’ for 
their recollection of a countenance is immediately 
associated with an idea, good or bad, something 
indicative of that inner man wherein lies the true 
distinctness from every other. Or, if you urge 
them to greater particularity, they will describe 
gray hair, or red hair, or bushy whiskers, which 
are the adventitious portions of a face—or a squint- 
ing eye, or a scar on the cheek, which are the acci- 
dents of a face—or they will mention that the 
individual in question is very fat or very thin; but 
the unalienable, unalterable features are not dwelt 
upon, because not in one case out of a thousand 
remeinbered. 

Yet here we are at fault again, for even the 
magic influence of that mind in a face which we 
call expression, though apparently more consonant 
with the nature of the power we possess, is not 
sufficient to account for it. An idea may give us 
pleasure or pain, but it cannot guarantee distinct- 
ness of recognition, since many individuals may be 
said to have the same expression, and some none at 
all. In truth, the power of recognizing our fellow- 
creatures is a phenomenon too great to be based on 
any physical cause whatever—however nearly as- 
sociated some of these may be with our inward 
feelings: it is a gift, bestowed, because needed, 
for so momentous a purpose, and only to be rightly 
honored and understuod as such; every face of 
man being met with a wondrous adaptation in the 
mind of his fellow-man—as wondrous as any 
adaptation between his own mind and body—by 
which its distinctness from every other face is 
traced upon the mental retina in ineffaceable lines. 
Man is a creature of many instincts, some of which 
depend on certain states of society for development, 
but the instinct of personal identification is too im- 
portant to depend upon any condition, except that 
of society itself, which keeps it in perpetual exer- 
-cise. A twofold object in Divine Wisdom is thus 
attained—each man is secured in his own rightful 
separateness, and all meu are drawn closer together. 
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For if the human face be a plea on our sympathy, 
one seen before is a double plea. 

But, if we thus acknowledge an instinct in the 
power of identifying our fellow-creatures by their 
countenances, we may, with apparently greater 
justice, admit one in the universal tendency to judge 
them by them. Our faces are our friends or our 
foes before the tribunal of the world, first identify- 
ing us and then giving us a character. And here, 
strictly speaking, begins the province of Physiog- 
nomy, which offers too tempting a field for investi- 
gation and speculatioh not to have been ranged over 
by many inquirers, more enthusiastic than judicious 
in their views—their leading error consisting, to 
our apprehension, in overlooking this fundamental 
fact, that Physiognomy, being so intimately con- 
nected with a profound instinct in our natures, can 
never be digested into a Science. For the charac- 
teristic of science is, as the name bespeaks, that it 
consists in knowledge—in the discovery, through 
observation, of such invariably recurring facts as 
are therefore admitted to constitute a Jaw in nature ; 
but the characteristic of instinct is that it is not 
taught, because not possible to be taught, by any 
study or observation of our own, but given to us, 
or stimulated within us, as the name also bespeaks, 
independent of all knowledge. It is science which 
shows us the distinction between one species of 
animal and another, since that consists in certain 
general laws which are found never to vary. Man, 
however, made in his Maker’s image, is but of one 
species, (though from local causes foreign to our 
present inquiry, divisible into a few leading races,) 
but that one species, as its great divine attribute, so 
interminably and minutely varied, as not only to 
defy all classification by general laws, but rather to 
require one of the strongest instincts of our nature 
to recognize its individual differences. Lavater, 
therefore, while vainly endeavoring to classify only 
a very small portion of one of the present human 
races of this world, might well groan over the in- 
adequacy of language to meet his supposed physi- 
ognomical discoveries, even though he professes to 


‘have collected more than four hundred epithets to 


express the varieties of faces he had observed—four 
hundred more would have Jeft him just as far off 
the sum total, where the object of his study offered 
no two specimens exactly alike. 

It is amusing to look back a little into these for- 
gotten volumes—at the irreverence, absurdity, and 
good faith which pervade them. ‘The language of 
all believers in the infallibility of a new system is 
invariably the same. Itis always to be the founda- 
tion of a new era of wisdom, virtue, and happiness. 
Lavater is strong in this. He believes in the 
Scriptures, and quotes them most improperly, but 
Physiognomy is his real Revelation. Measure 
every face with a pair of pocket compasses—take 
black profile shades of every one you meet—observe 
hair-breadth distinctions in the size and shape of 
features, and ‘* ye shall become as gods, knowing 
good from evil.’’ Fortunately for those inclined 
to such credulity, the very drawings and black 
shades he has left to illustrate his system are all- 
sufficient to overturn it. For the student of Lava- 
ter will find it, in one case, quite immaterial which 
engraving and which description he couples 
together, and in another he will detect the most 
ludicrous contradictions between them. The in- 
dividual, fur instance, in a nightcap, ‘‘ who has 
felt the power of unfortunate love,” far from bear- 
ing the slightest trace of the real victim stamp, has 
that peculiar complacency of smile generally found 
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in those who never loved anybody but themselves ; | agitated. by the approaching tempest of the soul— 


“* the princely countenance’’ has no analogy what- 
ever with that title, unless as exhibiting the retreat- 
ing forehead and chin recorded by so many can- 
vasses, coins, and marbles of the last century; the 
plate of faces where ‘‘ the noble mind is seen lan- 
guishing, loving, and weeping,” is sure to be con- 
founded with the succeeding page, where the same 
noble mind is seen in a state of inebriety ; ‘* the 
perfect countenance of a politician”’ is far advanced | 
in the same condition; while a face which Lavater 
bows before, ‘‘as to an apparition from the} 
heavenly regions,’ is so far removed from any | 
human qualities, that it does not exhibit sense | 
enough even to be impudent. | 

As to the variety of countenances for which his | 
epithets came short, we see no causes for such em- 
barrassment ; on the contrary, like the Kings of 
Scotland, in the Gallery at Holyrood, for which 
the porter and the painter are supposed to have 
alternately sat, he has little more than two sorts of 
faces, and more especially of noses—not, as with 
them, a bottle and a Grecian, but a bold, emphatic 
promontory of the former order, and a gentle, timid, 
apologetic declivity—the two being alternately 
designated as the physical types of the must opposite 
calibres of mind. Nose and forehead in most of 
these specimens recline comfortably back at an angle 
of 45°; the nose, when of the apologetic class, 
returning to the face, at the junction of the filtrum 
or upper lip, with a weak elongated line, as if 
— and pushed up with assiduous snuff-taking. 

ut the most remarkable agreement between letter- 
prese and black shade will be found in the case of 
that nose of which Lavater asserts that “ it will 
brook no insult.” Few noses do; but this, on 
referring to plate No. xvii., proves to be a bottle 
of such magnitude that one would feel a kind of 
guiltiness even to be caught looking at it. How it 
submitted to pocket-compasses and black shade is 
indeed a mystery. 

Otherwise Lavater’s physiognomical character- 
istics, when once you have the key, are easily 
followed ; his wise men all having a frown—his 
fuols a smirk—his heroes being ruffians of the 
ugliest description—and his ruffians the very same, 
only all out of drawing, which is our divine’s 
favorite resource for expressing his abhorrence of 
depravity ; all alike, good, bad, and indifferent— 
(the divine being a pre-phrenologist)—are fur- 
nished with such a very stingy development of 
head, either before or behind, that without the wig 
a monkey and not a man would be left. The rev- 
erend theorist satisfactorily sums up his dicta on 
the physiognomies of others by an illustration of 
his own, in which a tapering, snuff-taking nose 
meanders weakly above a happy chirping little 
mouth, while the forehead lies back in a line of the 
must luxurious far niente, and the very tie of the 
neckcloth displays the futter of a small Swiss 
pastoral vanity. 

Le Brun’s Passions are another specimen of the 
physiognomical principles of the day, though far 
more modest in pretension. They are true to 
nature in one respect, for they are essentially 
French passions. ‘The simper and the stare repre- 
sent the softer emotions, the frown and the rolling 
eyeball the more sublime. These last, indeed, 
may be likened to a grand dramatic pantomime, in 
which the eyebrow is the principal performer. 
As this is rather startling in its effect, the mind of 
the spectator is mercifully prepared by a gradual 





| Lavater—which one cannot help enjoying. 





process. Above, the hair appears a good deal 


next we behold the forehead furrowed with the 
heaviest clouds—then, bursting from beneath these, 
the eyebrow is seen descending with a fearful 
swoop, as if with the dire intent of carrying off the 
nose, while the terrified eyes and eyelids vanish 
through a trap-door into the head, and the mouth 
gapes wide in ** mingled horror and astonishment,”’ 
as well it may. Altogether there is an excitement 
in the scene—very different from the — of 
t is 
more than the anatomy, it is the galvanism of ex- 
pression. 

To treat Physiognomy, strictly speaking, as an 
Art, would be as great an error as to consider it as 
a Science. Nevertheless, we are instantly reminded 
that to study it something of the principles of art 
must be known, and to portray it the highest prac- 
tice must have been attained. It is to the late Sir 
Charles Bell’s graceful talent in drawing, combined 
with his profound anatomical skill, that we are in- 
debted for those types of human expression which 
can never be surpassed. It is he who, had life and 
leisure served, might have supplied us with the 
best gallery of the passions in their broad distinct- 
ness—his knowledge checking all exaggeration of 
his hand, and his hand giving the fullest scope to 
his knowledge. And it is only in the highest mas- 
ters of the art of portrait-painting that we can find 
those intricate shades and grades—those crossings 
and blendings of character, in which, upon close 
examination, the physiognomical identity of the 
individual, as weli as of the passion, is found to lie. 
Who, but such a consummate master of expression as 
Reynolds, could have given Garrick with his face 
as much pulling him two ways as the spirits on 
each side of him? And who, one would hope, but 
Lavater, could have found nothing for the student 
of physiognomy to dwell upon in Rembrandt’s por- 
traits? The human face, in its predominate ele- 
ments of beauty and goudness, may be legitimately 
considered as the picture which gives us the most 
constant and varying pleasure through life ;—but, 
like other pictures, it can only be fully enjoyed and 
understood by the cultivated eye. 

All theories of physiognomy must be, from their 
very nature, limited in extent, but it is to the first 
artists in the world that we are indebted for the 
only safe basis on which they stand. In that phi- 
losophy of the fine arts which the Greeks have left 
us we alone find the rudiments of a true study of 
physiognomy. It is their principle of comparative 
anatomy which, by strictly separating the physical 
attributes of man from those of the animal, has 
established the real characteristic of the human 
form. And it is by the same process that we are 
led to the first sure step in physiognomy ; for, fol- 
lowing it, we must soon distinguish two portions 
of the countenance which may be pronounced to be 
especially the human being’s own, since the inferior 
creature possesses them in such limited measure as 
to be said not to possess them at all. Its profile 
takes, without exception, the form of a wedge, more 
or less blunt or acute. That of man presents a 
comparatively perpendicular line, rendered such by 
the addition of a forehead above and a chin below— 
the wedge shape being only approached by those 
savage races whose state of life is nearest that of 
the animal, and even in them never so much as to- 
tally to obliterate the bettertype. Accordingly, the 
average development of this upper and lower por- 
tion will be found the indispensable requisite on 


which the intervening features depend for giving. 
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us that pleasure which is produced by a rightful 
specimen of humanity. o matter how perfect 
those features, if one of these conditions be egre- 
giously failing—no matter how imperfect, if they 
be there. Many a man has a face we care not to 
look at again till he takes off his hat; while, on 
the other hand, St. Neot, the martyr, with his 
head sawn off above the eyebrow, and represented 
with the unidealized features of the early German 
masters, is still no animal, for his chin saves him. 
And these portions, we must remember, are more 
especially man’s own, as being inalienable and 
unchangeable—the same in sleep or in death—the 
outward indications of that energy and intellectual 
power which are so awfully his own for triumph 
and for temptation—by which he presumes the 
farthest, and falls the deepest, and which can be, 
and have been, developed to the utmost in a state 
of society where they were the only lawgivers—a 
power which we as Christians have no business to 
denominate godlike, but rather know to be essen- 
tially manlike—it being denied to animals on the 
one hand, and left to us, in our fallen condition, on 
the other. 

That the Greeks in this respect should have 
reasoned as men, and men only, is but a further 
witness to the truth of their method. They be- 
lieved, as Aristotle tells us, that the highest hap- 

iness lies in the exercise of the intellect, ‘* since 
it is difficult to conceive in what operation or energy 
besides, the felicity of the gods, whom universal 
consent pronounces most happy, can possibly con- 
sist.’’ ‘To represent outwardly also their idea of 
deity they had but one standard, that of the human 
form; but while they knew how to avoid what was 
below that standard by strictly avoiding the animal 
attributes, they had no means of expressing what 
was above it, except by exaggerating what they 
felt to be the proper attributes of their own race. 
Hence their gods were represented under the lof- 
tiest and most perfect forms that humanity could be 
supposed to assume, while, on the other hand, 

uided by a fine artistic sense of beauty, mingled, 
it may be, with some mysterious instinct of man’s 
being created in his Maker’s image, they in return 
bestowed on their fellow-men that elevated form 
which they had pronounced the type of the godlike. 
Thus we find the grandest development of forehead 
and chin given, not only to their deities, but to 
those impersonations of earthly dignity and beauty 
which, in their aspiration not to make less than 
human, they made more. 

Nor was their reasoning less consistent when 
applied to the other features of the face. The 
moral qualities they disdained for their gods. Aris- 
totle says— 


It would be ridiculous to suppose those celestial 
beings employed in making bargains, in restoring 
deposits, or in performing any other actions about 
which the virtue of justice is conversant. There is, 
if possible, still less room among them for courage. 
Can it redound to their glory that they encounter 
dangers manfully? Liberality cannot be ascribed 
to them, unless we suppose absurdly that they make 
use of money, or something equivalent. The praise 
of temperance is beneath those who have not any 
unruly ions to restrain. Were we to go through 
the whole catalogue of virtues, we should find that 
they are conversant about actions totally unworthy of 
the grandeur and sublimity of the gods. 


And while the Greek philosopher, in that spirit 
of speculation which is grand in its very helpless- 
ness, thus argued upon things past finding out, the 
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Greek artist arrived, on sound reasoning of his 
own, at very similar conclusions. He perceived 
well that the abstract virtues were but tame inhab- 
itants of the human countenance, and that the ani- 
mal passions were unworthy ones. Art was the 
only goddess he worshipped with a pure adora- 
tion—he understood what lay beyond her powers, 
and felt what lay beneath them. Thus steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis—avoiding, on the 
one hand, what was below the dignity of man, and, 
on the other, what was incompatible with the 
nature of art—he has bequeathed to us those ex- 
quisite but lifeless types of beauty which, except 
that of intellect, have no human expression at all. 
Nor, however he may seem to have narrowed the 
sphere of his own operations, was any other but a 
worse course open to him. That world of strictly 
human expression, which witnesseth not to the 
intellect but to the heart, lay as yet unrevealed in 
the great ocean of the future. Even the domestic 
affections were too little hallowed in practice to be 
esteemed worthy subjects for art—for the Niobe 
and the Laocoén, without dwelling on the fact that 
the latter belongs to the decline of art, represent 
only the extreme paroxysms of sorrow and suffer- 
ing. There were in point of fact none of those 
truly human sympathies which daily rejoice us in 
the commonest walks of life for antique art to ex- 
pand in. Faith, hope and charity entered not 
into their creed; and while we know how impos- 
sible it was that the expression of those Christian 
virtues should have illumined their countenances, 
we may the more marvel at, and admire, that purity 
of worship among these great Gentiles, which, in 
respect of art, admitted no expression at all, rather 
than any of a baser kind. 

Following, therefore, this fundamental rule, 
which the Greek elaborated, however he was lim- 
ited in developing it, we find that each sex and 
every age of life has a physiognomy proper to 
itself, and only to be rightly defined by its dissimi- 
larity to that of another. Each has a beauty after 
its kind, which it belongs to the true artist to 
observe, and to the true physiognomist to discrim- 
inate. A child’s face is unnatural to us which has 
either the finished features or ripened expression 
of the adult—a woman’s unpleasant to us which 
has any of the characteristics of the other sex— 
nay, the very action and employment of the face 
has its appropriate time in the ‘*seven ages of 
man,’’ and is out of place elsewhere. Sir Charles 
Bell, like a true philosopher, has embodied the 
passion of weeping in a roaring child; Le Brun, 
absurdly enough, in a middle-aged gentleman cry- 
ing in a nightcap. 

Such are the only safe rules by which we may 
trace the causes for our instinctive likes and dis- 
likes to certain countenances. The great fallacy 
in those who have endeavored to wrest physiog- 
nomy into a science lies in assigning to the features 
themselves certain attributes of mind; and that not 
in any broad and general classification, in which, 
with the speculativeness inseparable from a very 
extended study of the subject, we might be inclined 
to concur, but with the utmost assumption of 
minute particularity. Strictly speaking, we should 
rather deny any normal physiognomical office to 
the features at all. The question may be consid- 
ered thus: There are two great things to be ex- 
pressed in the face of man—his intellect and his 
heart. Now we all know that the intellect may 
be in many particulars improved or the contrary by 
right or wrong training and application—but, as 
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respects its nature, power, and scope, we all see and 
feel that it admits of no essential change. All the 
cant of a thousand ‘‘friends of humanity ’’ will never 
persuade any one, with eyes to.see and ears to hear, 
that the little capacity, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, can become the great one—or the great 
one, however misused, become the little one. The 
expression, therefore, of the intellect is consistently 
and naturally placed in those portions of the face 
which are unchangeable—which exhibit forms and 
quantities unalterable, as we have said, in sleep 
and even in death. But the case is widely differ- 
ent when we consider the passions, the feelings, 
the affections, the tendencies, which reside in the 
heart of man. These have a range wide as the 
poles ; some may be extinguished, others created— 
all, by the mercy of God, changed. The old man 
may be crucified, with the affections and lusts 
thereof—the heart may become new, or it may 
be left to its own desperate wickedness. It stands 
to reason, then, that the portion of the face through 


which this graciously mutable department of man |* 


is expressed—that mere fiesh and blood on which 
this power to rise or this tendency to fall may be 
seen—must in itself be a passive agent. In the 
features taken apart, therefore, as mere eyes, nose, 
and mouth, and in their minute varieties of form, 
it is manifestly absurd to look for the indications 
of that part of the human character which, to be re- 
sponsible, must be capable of the extremest change ; 
as regards that, they are, and must be, meant to 
maintain a neutrality, and to act merely as the 
wires and machinery through which the heart and 
habits telegraph their meaning to outward view. 
Judge them by their own merits when all action is 
suspended, and the wisest physiognomist will make 
but little of them. The most animated or benevo- 
lent face will in sleep be dull or severe, while, 
under the solemn blank of death, the mere mortal 
mask will wear no character at ull, or call up 
likenesses to our minds which were never suggested 
by it when alive. As we have said before, in that 
instinct by which we identify a face the features 
have no real part—it is the spirit within witnessing, 
by some wonderful adaptation, with the spirit of 
the gazer, which alone touches the electric springs 
of recognition. The subordinate part which the 
mere features play in the memory may have some- 
thing to do with that peculiarity in a dream by 
which we see our friends with all sorts of strange 
and new faces—even with other people’s faces— 
and yet are not puzzled as to their identity, know- 
ing them, by some other law, to be themselves. 
As regards also the exercise of the physiognomical 
faculty, it is undeniable that the majority of man- 
kind have, at first sight, ‘*no characters at all.’’ 
Two thirds of those faces which pass us in the 
strect tell us nothing of their mission. The life is 
not in them, the wires are not at work—they show 
their features, but nothing more. 

Thus alone, by an independence of all outward 
forms or feature, can we rescue our faith from the 
stumbling-block, and our proper pride from the 
humiliation, of a material necessity. Granting 
even that it exists in the development of those por- 
tions of the face which represent the intellect, it 
matters not. Granting that a man is predestinated 
by his material organization to be above his neigh- 
bor in intellectual powers, what does he gain by 
them! We repeat, a great triumph and a great 
snare ; but a triumph which is nothing in the sight 
of his Judge, and a snare which those very powers 
can assist him to avoid. These powers are glori- 
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ous in our eyes as Christians, as they were divine 
in the eyes of the heathen, but in no respect is the 
doctrine of compensation so clearly revealed to us. 
The tax laid upon such possessions is graduated 
by divine justice itself—their scantiness diminishes 
the moral responsibility of man, their superabun- 
dance increases it. ‘* Unto whomsoever much is 
given, from him shall be much required.”” Let 
us, therefoxe, as regards these intellectual powers, 
be the sport of a material necessity in welcome. 
Let the conformation of our heads and faces entail 
upon us, nolentes volentes, keener perceptions, 
stronger judgments, and prompter decisions, than 
are given to our neighbors; but let no feature or 
any part of a feature affect that heart of the Scrip- 
tures by which man standeth or falleth to his 
Judge—by which the simple takes precedence of 
the wise, and which, while it transfigures the 
humblest features with a more than intellectual 
light, resides not by any law even in the most 
beautiful. 

Nevertheless—as, by denying physiognomy to 
be a science, we assume for it none of that con- 
sistency of facts on which a science can alone be 
based, but rather, by classing it as an instinct, 
admit that it must be a mystery—we are quite 
ready to grant that general forms of features do 
indicate general tendencies of mind, though too 
uncertainly and capriciously to warrant any theory 
being raised upon them. The connexion between 
body and spirit is too wonderful not to exhibit as 
many coincidences as discrepancies past our ac- 
counting for—for even physical causes which are 
beyond our knowledge may be at work. These 
may operate in making, as one of the Kembles 
stated, the eye the seat of genius, the nose of sen- 
sibility, and the mouth of temper; as we know 
they do in making the eye indicate the health of 
the brain, the nostrils that of the lungs, the skin 
that of the general frame, &c. But these last are 
found to be invariable witnesses, and are therefore 
fitted to form a link in the science of medicine; 
not so the first. There is plenty of genius, sensi- 
bility, and temper where eyes, nose, and mouth 
bear, in their normal forms, no evidence of one or 
the other. Also, when the general forms and 
arrangements of the features are such as to remind 
us of some animal, the characteristics of that 
animal will sometimes be found to accompany 
them. The long, ponderous nose, quiet mouth, 
and small meaning eye will suggest the sagacity, 
docility, and heaviness of the elephant—the broad 
rougheast face, short nose, and steady eye the in- 
telligence, fidelity, and also the impudence of the 
terrier. These are analogies which a physiogno- 
mist has a kind of esthetic pleasure in observing, 
but which can never be laid down as dependable 
laws. 

And granting even that the mere dumb feature 
does rightly interpret the mind, nothing is proved. 
There are other signs dumber still, yet equally 
eloquent. Physiognomy is not confined to the 
face. The mind of man, especially when it pos- 
sesses one leading characteristic, is so redundant 
in expression, that, like the precious ointment 
which ran down the beard of Aaron, even to the 
skirts of his garment, it brims over upon his clothes, 
his gait, his commonest action—happy for himself 
and others when it is brotherly love or some other 
kindred quality which thus o’erflows. With the 
meaner qualities these signs are even more decisive 
in such accessories than in the principal, or face 
itself. The fashion of a bauble or the cut of a 
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whisker will tell more than all the features put 
together. ‘The mistress of a house as often rejects 
a servant-maid for her flounces as she chooses her 
for her face. Lavater pretends that the true phys- 
iognomist, by which he in fact means a mere.mate- 
rialist, will read the different characters, capacities, 
and even biographies of a crowd, as seen from a 
window, with their heads all turned towards one 
object. Certainly he would read something, but it 
would only be the prevailing feeling, the curiosity, 
attention, or anxiety which pervaded all their 
minds. Lavater’s letterpress is as little graphic as 
his plates. Despite his supposed four hundred 
epithets, what do we gather but a succession of 
vague generalities which would fit any average 
individual—the latitudinarian phraseology which 

oung ladies receive now-a-days from pretended 
interpreters of character from handwriting—the 
convenient language of charlatanry all over the 
world? We are as ardent physiognomists as 
Lavater and his successors, but with this difference, 
that we accept the face as the medium whence to 
corroborate our opinions of an individual, not 
seriously to predicate them from. The counte- 


nance may be rightly defined as the title-page | 


which announces the contents of the human volume, 
but, like all title-pages, it sometimes puzzles, often 
misleads, and as often says nothing to the purpose 
at all. Many individuals bear mottoes over their 
shields, which, however true for the fathers from 
whom they inherited them, are false for themselves. 
There are the prettiest men with commanding feat- 
ures, and the prosiest women with faces of senti- 
ment. Nay, there are discrepancies between the 
outward sign and the inward spirit more barefaced 
still ; ‘‘ for,’’ as Bacon says, ‘* there be many men 
with secret hearts and transparent countenances’’— 
while, applying the principle in his own way, 

rd Chesterfield repeats to. his son, about to 
travel, the Italian proverb, which a shrewd con- 
temporary of Bacon's had quoted on a similar occa- 
sion—volto sciolto, con pensieri stretli. 

Most faces are, strictly speaking, on trial with 
us—we judge them according to how they wear. 
Some are long in telling their secrets—others, 
after the first disclosures, have nothing further to 
say. Reason as we will, we seldom know what is 
really in the face till we know what is behind it. 
Our physiognomy, however we may delight in 
sending it a stage forward on speculation, only 
keeps pace with our experience. This alone is 
certain—that, whatever a man’s face—however 
apparently inconsistent, or intentionally disguised 
—it is found to be a perfect exponent of his mind 
as soon as the one is known as well as the other: 
** for the mind fashioneth a tabernacle for itself ;’’ so 
that, were a man to receive a new face with every 
succeeding birthday, he would make each equally 
himself before the end of the year. 

But if we dispute the title of the features gen- 
erally as indications of character, we are still less 
likely to admit that it resides in one alone, as the 
ingenious author of ‘* Nasology’’ would have us 
believe. The nose he maintains to be the great 
facial sign-post which points to character. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Eden Warwick, we have only to 
follow our noses to be on the right road—and, to 
help us, he classifies them according to their main 
varieties, and draws parallels between national 
noses and national manners, of which we can at 
least say that they are amusing. We cannot, cer- 
tainly, admire his logie in deciding that, because 
the nose of the ancient Roman was hooked like an 
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eagle’s, and the characteristic of Rome was love 
of domination, there is necessarily a connection 
between one and the other. The eagle is a bird of 
power and prey, but it does not love conquest for 
conquest’s sake—it carries off a lamb, as a spider 
carries off a fly, because it wants to eat it—it does 
not, like the wolf, worry a whole flock from appa- 
rent lust of bloodshed ; While, as for the mere love 
of domination, there is no evidence in the natural 
history of the eagle to prove that it has even so 
much as a strutting, crowing, barn-door fowl. Nor 
can any feature be taken without its context. A 
German proverb says, ‘‘ Long nose and sharp chin, 
Satan himself dwells therein.’”? The Roman nose 
of supposed domination is nothing without the 
Roman chinof power. The Duke of Wellington’s 
nose would not have gained all his victories with- 
out that inveterate chin to balance it. There are 
plenty of eagles’ noses belonging to lambs" hearts. 
Our upper classes of society have Roman noses in 
abundance, but when, as often, united with a flat 
serene calf’s eye, a fair complexion, and a scanty 
chin, the individual is amiable and peaceful enough. 
Domineering, bullying boys at public schools have 
oftener, we should say, the noses of the incipient 
cur than of the dawning eagle ; and, indeed, if 
called upon to decide which sort of nose was the 
most troublesome to society, we should say that 
pug noses and pugnacity, as in euphony bound, 
oftenest went together. 

To prove also the inefficiency of one single 
feature tu tell the face, or rather to identify the in- 
dividual, we have only to try the common trick of 
placing a person behind a curtain, and exhibiting 
one feature of his face through a hole in it. No 
one, unless it were stamped with some salient pecu- 
liarity, would be able to decide to whom it be 
longed. The eyes of that mysterious figure at a 
masked ball, which stare at you so intensely 
through the holes of her mask, and into which you 
peer in return with equal intensity and bewilder- 
ment, are left free to your gaze, because, unless 
the owner chose to see neither you nor anybody 
else, they must be—but the nose or the mouth taken 
singly would be equally irrecognizable. 

And in proportion as we have endeavored to 
prove how small a part the features in themselves 
play as to the higher purposes of a face—namely, 
its identity and its moral character—we have io- 
creased the responsibility of every one who carries 
a face as to the impression it ought to create. 
This responsibility, of course, extends equally to 
man as to woman, but a larger sphere of it belongs 
to her. With her is associated a separate idea, 
that of beauty, as proper to her—to the fair sez. 
The Loves and the Graces are felt to reside natur- 
ally in a woman’s countenance, but to be quite out 
of place in a man’s. His face is bound to be clean, 
and may be allowed to be picturesque—but it is a 
woman’s business to be beautiful. Beauty of some 
kind is so much the attribute of the sex that a woman 
can hardly be said to feel herself a woman who has 
not, at one time of her life at all events, felt her- 
self to be fair. Beauty confers an education of its 
own, and that always a feminine one. Most cele- 
brated beauties have owed their highest charms to 
the refining education which their native ones, have 
given them. It was the wisdom as well as the 
poetry of the age of chivalry that it supposed all 
women to be beautiful, and treated them as such. 
A woman is not fully furnished for her part in life 
whose heart has not occasionally swelled with the 
sense of possessing some natural abilities in the 
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great art of pleasing, opening to her knowledge 
secrets of strength, wonderfully intended to balance 
her muscular, or—if you will—her general weak- 
ness. And herein we see how truly this attribute 
belongs to woman alone. Man does not need such 
a consciousness, and seldom has it without render- 
ing himself most extremely ridiculous ; while, toa 
woman, it is one of the chief weapons in her 
armory, deprived of which she is comparatively 
powerless. And it is not nature which thus 
deprives her ; few and solitary as sad are the cases 
when a woman is stamped by nature as an outcast 
from her people, and such a one is understood not 
to enter the lists. But it is rather a perverse sys- 
tem of education which starts with the avowed prin- 
ciple of stifling nature. What can be more false 
or cruel than the common plan of forcing upon a 
young girl the withering conviction of her own 
plainnesst If this be only a foolish sham to 
counteract the supposed demoralizing consciousness 
of beauty, the world will soon counteract that ; 
but if the victim have really but a scanty supply of 
charms, it will,-in addition to incalculable anguish 
of mind, only diminish those further still. To 
such a system alone can we ascribe an unhappy 
anomalous style of young woman, occasionally met 
with, who seems to have taken on herself the vows 
of voluntary ugliness—who neither eats enough to 
keep her complexion clear, nor smiles enough to 
set her pleasing muscles in action—who prides 
herself on a skinny parsimony of attire which she 
calls neatness—thinks that alone respectable which 
is most unbecoming—is always thin, and seldom 
well, and passes through the society of the lovely, 
the graceful, and the happy, with the vanity that 
apes humility on her poor disappointed counte- 
nance; as if to say, “* Stand back, I am uncome- 
lier than thou.”’ 

Yet even such self-disfiguring ladies as these in- 
stinctively obey that law of nature which bids a 
woman hide her face when she knows it not to be 
attractive. Even these cry into their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs and sneeze behind their hands, not because 
they are ashamed of either emotion, but simply 
because such paroxysms of the countenance are too 
ugly for-the light. Timanthes represented Aga- 
memnon covering his face, not because the painter 
could not depict parental grief, or because that grief 
was wrong, but simply because it was incompatible 
with the first principle of his art—the idea of 
beauty ; also, perhaps, because the veiled face told 
the tale of woe better than the fullest view of Le 
Brun’s afflicted middle-aged gentleman. And it is 
the same with the fair sex, to whom, as to artists, 
the idea of beauty should be an ever-present refining 
instinct. No woman objects to show her grief 
while it is confined to the interestingly plaintive 
expression and gently-falling pearly tear; but when 
the features become agitated and the nose red, she 
very properly covers them up, knowing intuitively 
that the chief muscle set in action by such emotions 
is significantly termed by the anatomists distortor 
oris. 

Let, therefore, those who are intrusted with the 
sweet but very discreet office of educating young 
girls be careful how they give ear to that sophistry 
which associates the nurture of vanity with the in- 
stinctive hope, belief, consciousness, call it what 
they will, of beauty. What other consciousness, 
it may be asked, would they put in its place? Isa 
young girl more attractive or less vain for depending 
upon any other secret consciousness of pleasing—for 
believing, not that she is fair, but that she is accom- 
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plished, learned, wealthy, or fashionable? Is the 
stale exhortation that she must study to be thought 
good, rather than good-looking, possible in practice, 
or rather the most monstrous paradox that she can be 
puzzled witht No, we may be sure that natnre not 
only intended this feminine consciousness as a sup- * 
port in that age of ineffable self-mistrust when a girl 
cannot with true simplicity or modesty believe her- 
self to have any other powers of pleasing, but has 
also ordained this to be the only belief in her own 
attractiveness which can be entertained withoud 
vanity. For there is no real instinct of feminine 
charms, without an increase rather than diminution 
of true feminine modesty, and those who endeavor 
to quench this instinct will find that they have only 
fostered a much worse kind of vanity, and extin- 
guished that best part of beauty, which is grace. 

There is nothing more interesting in this whole 
world for a lover of nature, or of art, than to watch 
the gradual development of the human countenance, 
especially when connected with the idea of beauty, 
as in the gentler sex. The new-born babe meets 
our curious gaze, an ugly enough specimen of 
‘* mammalia’’—the ugliest perhaps that this earth 
produces—with a tiny, red, raw, uncomfortable 
face, on which we look as vacantly as on the map 
of a country in which all names of places are 
omitted. For a while it lies there, a sleeping, 
wheezing, greedy little animal—till one day some- 
thing is seen to flicker faintly over the features— 
flickering perhaps through the bonds of sleep—a 
something which alone is all-sufficient to distinguish 
man from the brute. It is the smile—that earnest 
of hope beyond, which Eve carried away, even 
through her tears, from the garden of Eden—and 
the human legitimacy of the infant’s birth is at once 
declared. At this age all but that is uncertain; 
the mother sees beauty, and friends trace likenesses, 
but form, color, and expression are suspended, and 
even quantity goes for nothing. A few months 
later, and the scene is changed ; tender colors, bud- 
like, are there, and two large lustrous eyes, wide 
open, but with a solemn abstract attention in them, 
seeing nothing, for the babe is not yet of this world. 
No direct intelligence is yet to be seen—no en- 
croaching on an older age—which would be a fear- 
ful sign, for the fairy changeling of the olden times 
was known, even before its misshapen limbs came 
to view, by the look of intelligence with which its 
eyes followed the nurse about the room. And be- 
sides the stnile there is an occasional laugh, but, 
though a direct characteristic of humanity, we like 
it not. It exposes toothless gums and a vacant 
gulf, and approximates the first and second child- 
hood together with distressing likeness. It is pro- 
duced also by tossing or tickling, or some foolery 
unworthy the little being’s dignity, for young 
children are serious creatures, and, when not 
unduly excited, seldom condescend to such full- 
grown levity. 

A year or so rolls on, and the brightest colors are 
painted on hair and cheek, and something of the 
pearly blue white of the eyeball appears, though 
the iris, in its full-orbed radiance, still reaches from 
floor to ceiling of its fleshly frame. And the nose 
is a little less concave; and though the cheeks are 
as fall as ever, yet a dawning chin is detected, and 
with it also a will of its own. A varying expres- 
sion too has superseded the rapt abstract look—the 
expression of April suns and showers—the latter 
forgot as soon as shed—no look of thought, memo- 
ry, or hope, however, to remind us that it is doomed 
to be tortured by each—but all the rightful carelese- 
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ness of the age of play. But still the laugh is 
foreign to it, for it is an imbecile thing in the mouth 
of achild—or it is the laugh and the scream mixed ; 
fun, however, is there, and sweet slyness, and 
always, we should hope, a little impudence and 
Coquetry. 

A few years more, and you will not know the 
same child—the age of play is not over, but hard 
taskmasters have broken into it. There is a mor- 
row to be thought of which interferes with to-day. 
Consciousness has come, and the terrible burden 
of a kind of responsibility. There is the expres- 
sion of the wish to please—or, alas! of the fear to 
displease. The features have come forth into some 
drawing—for the child is a graduate for this weary 
world, and the face has lengthened accordingly. But 
this age is beautiful, like every other, if expression 
and feature be true to it. ‘The expression may be 
wistful and plaintive with timidity or tender health, 
and it is called fretful—or it may be careless and 
tomboy with sheer animal spirits, and it is called 
vulgar ; but either is safe ; it is the precocious look 
of cunning, or peevishness, or primness we turn 
from with intuitive dislike, for such are old signs. 
The features also may be common and characterless, 
but if they are soft and uncertain, and the spaces 
around them ample, they are safe as well. But 
the defined forms and the scanty quantities let us 
beware of—though fond mothers call them ‘ chis- 
elled features,’’ and ‘‘ regular profiles ;’’ what is 
admired as delicate and precise now may be too 
likely to turn out sharp and mean by-and-by. 

And now we reach the school-room time—from 
ten to fifteen—that trying interregnum in which the 
girl is alternately checked as toe old for this and too 
young for that. But the little lady herself has 
quite made up her mind to which category she be- 
longs, and is in a perpetual state of rehearsal for 
the part she is designed to play ; with a mysterious 
confidential air, and a disdain of this anda decision 
about that, and an equal ignorance of both; the 
regular caricature of a woman—though all ready, 
at the least alarm, to fall back into the child’s part 
she affects to despise. This is a transition age, and 
mind and body are both in too rapid growth not te 
be angular. ‘The face has lost the roundness it will 
acquire again; cheeks are often thin, and jawbone 
sharp ; the complexion is pale or sallow, and the 
features stand out large. And this isall as it should 
be :—there are generally but two ages in life of 
perfect loveliness and freshness—that of the young 
child and of the young woman ; and between them 
the features are stretched and pulled about by the 
hand of Nature with a seeming caprice which for- 
bids any very positive judgment as to result. But 
these are the rightful years for such mysterious 
manipulations, and while they are going on there 
is always a hope of achange for the better. There 
is more chance of the plainest face of this period 
becoming interesting than of the thoroughly formed 
beauty remainingone. The lanky, dingy, odd-look- 
ing girl shall be progressing to a style of beauty 
which will never decline, while the finished wax- 
doll of fourteen, of whom so much was expected, 
has long been coarse, pudding-faced, or withered. 
For the one has treasured up her inheritance for 
the age when she needs it most, and the other 
squandered it early. 

But here we stand at that boundary time when 
Nature has completed her majority, and, like a wise 
painter, refuses to alter or retouch, but, such as it 
is, leaves her handiwork for time to ripen; yet 
not so much to time, as to those to whom time it- 
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self is lent, and who, with the forming habits and 
struggling passions of the young, gradually set a 
seal on their countenances, which ultimately fixes 
the attention, for better or for worse, more forcibly 
than any features. It is hard if the female face be 
not fair at this period, or seem not so, for the fresh 
glow of the morning of life is upon it, and forms 
look soft and round which stronger lights and 
shadows may by-and-by bring out as the reverse. 
Expression, however, is yet in abeyance ; there is 
still less than in the preceding age ; the ambition 
of womanhood has vanished with the possession of 
it, and with jt also is gone that disdain and decision 
which were only [ignorance du danger. While 
the ineffable spell of this dewy tenderness, physical 
and mental, lasts, it is difficult to say what more 
sterling charm will survive it; for, in our woman- 
favoring land, the mere freshness of the girl is but 
looked upon as the preface to higher sources of ad- 
miration. However ensigns or sonneteers may 
worship the evanescent rainbow of ‘‘ sweet seven- 
teen,”’ bearded men—we should, perhaps, except 
some greybeards—turn with indifference from that 
beauty which too evidently n'a qu'un quart d’heure 
pour Vétre. 

The style of beauty most prevalent here is pecu- 
liarly in accordance with our national habits. It 
belongs to women who neither declaim with their 
voices, protest with their shoulders, nor demon- 
strate with their hands. It is eminently reserved. 
To such, therefore, as are accustomed to the perhaps 
grander forms as well as intenser coloring, to the 
fiery glances and lightning changes of a more south- 
ern race, our countrywomen at first may naturally 
suggest insipidity; nevertheless their merits have 
not wanted the testimony of good foreign judges. 
Millin, in his *‘ Dictionnaire des Beaux <Arts,”’ 
describing the various schools of painting, says, 
‘* La beauté doit entrer dans le caractére de |’école 
Anglaise, parcequ’elle est assez commune en Angle- 
terre pour frapper sans cesse ]a vue des artistes.’”” We 
claim, however, for ourselves a more refined judg- 
ment in female beauty than any other nation, and 
for this reason, that we require a more decided 
admixture of mind to bring it up to our standard. 
Sheets of white paper, mental or physical, on 
which everything has still to be written, will not 
do with us. In no other country has the young 
gitl more beauty and fewer suitors. Bacon spoke 
as a true Englishman when he said that the best 
part of beauty is that which a picture cannot express, 
** no, nor the first sight of the life.’’ Our fair ones 
can afford to take their time. The candidate may, 
in general, be said to have three examinations to 
go through before she can obtain a degree of the 
highest class—the testimonials of permanent ad- 
miration; her features stand first and lowest in 
order, her gesture and carriage next, her expres- 
sion highest and last. Beauty is not considered to 
have come of age till all these in some measure 
combine; and the late period at which women are 
still worshipped in England proves not so much 
how uncommonly their beauty endures—though 
that be the proverb of the world—as how justly its 
noblest elements are appreciated. 

Let features have their due: a woman is no 
candidate at all who has no positive foundation of 
this kind to build upon ;—yet but little suffices to 
make good her claim. A fair idea will grow from 
the smallest material seed. A delicate form, or 
tender color of face, the moulding even of one 
feature only, will be sometimes found sufficient to 
kindle the exquisite sense of beauty in a cultivated 
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mind ; but in all, the same principle we have dwelt 
upon will be found to be the leading cause ; it is 
the humanity of the feature which accounts for its 
charm. Let us take a slight review of them in the 
order in which they may be supposed to come. 

The complexion is that which naturally strikes 
us first. A charming essay in Schiller’s Horen 
dwells upon the obvious derivation of the word 
schon, beautiful, from scheinen, to shine, to catch 
the light; thus tracing the first perception of 
beauty to the agreeable action of color or light upon 
the eye. Etymology is full of facts of the highest 
significance to the physiognomist ; and a slight 
comparison of different languages would go far to 
prove what particular quality is in different nations 
considered identical with beauty. As a proof of 
our popular and commonest standard, it may be 
alleged that all ill-complexioned faces, however 
perfect the features, are unattractive to us at first 
sight. The quality and color of the skin is one 
great prerogative of man ; no animal interferes with 
him here. We must look for its true humanity, 
therefore, in the difference between the complexion 
and those things in nature or art which come 
nearest to it. It must not be too like anything 
which it is not; it must neither look like wax, 
nor ivory, nor paint. There are faces so vivid in 
their white and red that they suggest the idea of 
masks ; there are foreheads so smooth that they 
shine like glazed china ; both transgress the true 
characteristics of the human skin. This is also 
why lilies and roses, and bright contrasts of color, 
when not too much exaggerated, are the popular 
objects of admiration ; as characteristic of youth 
and health, this style of complexion is preéminently 
human. But precisely because the surface of the 
human face runs no risk of comparison with animal 
life, we must take a yet loftier standard for our 
ideal. The one clear, monotonous tone, therefore, 
be it the olive or cream color of a Venetian picture, 
or the pure pearliness of tint which is the undying 
beauty of the high-born English dame, will be the 
most attractive where the vote is most valuable ; 
with the painter, because its tender and minute 
gradations, in their very dissimilarity to paint, 
divest his palette of all its materialism; and, with 
every refined mind, as suggestive of superior intel- 
lect and spirituality.* 

The general form will, we believe, strike the 
eye next. This is mainly determined by the rela- 
tive pusition of the forehead and chin. No face 
can be truly ugly where these two opposite fron- 
tiers stand in tolerably perpendicular relation to 
each other. The forehead is to the face as the 
sky to a landscape; it lightens up the whole 
expanse. Inno respect have modern form and taste 
departed more from the antique than in the shape 
of the forehead. The low growth of the hair was 
a feature of such attractiveness to the ancients as to 
be even imitated by skill—so Lucian tells us— 
where it did not occur by nature; the very reverse 
has been practised by the moderns, and that in the 
best period of art; for Castiglione describes the 
Thalian women as plucking out their hair in order 
to increase the height of the forehead—which may 


* Lodovico Dolce is supposed to have given us the vivd 
voce precept of Titian, where he makes Aretino say, (in 
the Dialogo bearing his name,) “I would generally banish 
from my pictures those vermilion cheeks with coral lips. 
Faces thus treated look like masks. Propertius reprov- 
ing his Cynthia for using cosmetics, desires that her com- 
plexion might exhibit the simplicity and purity of color 
seen in the works of Apelles.” 
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account for the undue size of this feature in some 
of Raphael’s pieces. In later days fashion has 
shown us our own ladies, first, with the forehead 
entirely bared, and then greatly covered up with 
the hair ; and the pictures of each extreme may be 
safely left to decide which was most conducive to 
beauty. Our dislike, however, to the low growth 
of hair must be admitted to proceed from the ab- 
sence of the other concomitants of antique form. 
The real low, wide forehead of the ancients, with 
its godlike projection of line and grandly-devel- 
oped temples, over which the hair naturally divides 
itself into the finest oval, is a feature of the rarest 
occurrence in English faces. The low forehead 
with us is generally the mean one in every other 
respect. Not that this is often seen in our average 
female faces ; the too large, inane forehead occurs 
oftener, and is fully more prejudicial to beauty. 
The surface, also, of the forehead is as important 
as its furm ; here, on the very seat of intellect, that 
clear monotony of tone which we have mentioned 
as the highest attribute of the complexion finds its 
fairest field. One condition of the forehead, there- 
fore, is that it be smooth. Clouds and lightnings 
may pass over this sky, but none are intended to 
be stationary there. Why is the bandeau across 
the forehead of the nun so becoming, but because 
it is white and smooth, and thus sheds light down 
over the face? Every furrow that ploughs up that 
fair surface takes away so much light; common 
language says of the scowling, contracted brow, 
that it is a dark face. Nor Jet us be told that years 
and reflection will print their stamp. Thought 
and time must leave their lines; and these, in all 
superior cases at least, have even a certain beauty 
of their own; but assuredly the most disfiguring 
lines in the human, and especially the female fore- 
head, are produced either by passions which ought 
to be held in restraint, or by the mere grimaces of 
idleness, want of thought, and waste of time. 

The eye, however poets and lovers exalt it above 
the other features, is, strictly speaking, the one 
least complimentary to humanity; though this not 
from being of so low a character in man as of so 
high a one in the animal. No human eye sur- 
passes that of an animal in material beauty, in 
clearness, delicacy, exquisite tint, and minute 
finish, nor scarcely in intelligence and sweetness 
of expression. ‘The hawk’s eye and the gazelle’s 
eye are the types of energy and melting sofiness. 

he eye is thus the frontier where man and brute 
may safely meet, since the animal’s utmost expres- 
sion of intelligence and affection is concentred 
here. The only privilege, it would seem, which 
man enjoys to himself is the squint. As regards 
the conditions of beauty in the human family, these 
mainly depend on the width between and Jevelness 
of the eyes ; but largely also on the lid and lash— 
though even these latter attributes are not exclu- 
sively our own. ‘The lidless eye is hard and cat- 
like ; the Jashless eye, naked and calf-like. The 
eye of man requires, it would seem, to be sheltered. 
The color of the iris matters not ; the pool may be 
dark, with the stillness of deep waters, or spark- 
ling, with the reflection of summer skies, but with- 
out the fringed and overhanging bank neither is 
beautiful. The ancients, in such statues as were 
placed at a distance, exaggerated the projection of 
the eyelid, in order to make its shadow more 
forcible; and this exaggeration was so pleasing 


that it grew into general adoption, irrespective of 


all position. We have instinctively the same taste, 
and feel that it is in the shadow of the lid where 
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much of the mystery of the eye’s human fascination 
lies, and in the movement of the lid its human 
speech. Nay, the eye may be almost overgrown 
by its framework, and only be seen as a little spark, 
twinkling warm beneath the thatch of lid and brow, 
and this, though not beautiful, is still comfortable 
to behold ; but there is something cold and wretched, 
as well as ugly, in the forlorn projecting orb which 
lies bald and exposed to al] weathers, like an 
unfledged bird, and that on the point of falling from 
the nest. There is mére chance of beauty with a 
decided squint than with two such comfortless orbs 
as these, however straight. 

The nose is a member of very independent habits, 
and trifles, often selfishly, with the countenance in 
which it plays so conspicuous a part. No feature 
seems to change its mind so often in the course of 
formation, or surprises us more with its final 
resolve. Thus frequently a highly composite style 
is met with which defies all order and precedent. 
But these eccentricities may account in some 
measure for a peculiar fact which meets us in the 
natural history of no other feature ;—we allude to 
our great sensitiveness and reserve on the subject 
of our noses. The nose is the feature where all 
the mauvaise honte of our nature seems embodied. 
Its plainness on our faces amounts to a proverb, 
and yet we prefer to ignore its very existence. 
We care not what it is like, so that it do but elude 
observation, and can even better bear to hear our 
eyes consigned to everlasting perdition than the 
slightest personal allusion to our nose. Nor do its 
way wardness and irregularities interfere much with 
our modern ideas of beauty. ‘There are pretty and 
good faces with every variety of snvb, hook, bulb, 
boss, and potato. A beautiful nose is too rare an 
object for our pleasure in a face to be dependent 
upon it—nay, when it does occur it is caviar to the 
million. Without pretending to the symmetry of 
the antique, it may be said that a nose should be 
long and straight, with the nostrils small and fine, 
springing well from the face, and meeting in that 
delicate bracket which seems lightly to sustain the 
weight both of nose and forehead ; yet also open 
and instinct with life, for the breath of man resides 
in them. Any nose that stands out well, be it 
large or small, is compatible with beauty, because 
strictly human; but the nose couchant, as approach- 
ing the animal, must be inadmissible in the heraldry 
of good looks. 

Yet, however assuming and capricious the nose, 
it is the mouth which is the real ruler. Every 
portrait-painter knows that till this is safe the 
closest likeness of the other features goes for 
nothing. It is the lawgiver to the countenance— 
in every sense; for the lips, even when silent, 
overflow with the fulness of the heart. As to 
form, a small mouth is pronounced a beauty, and a 
large one a blemish ; but this rule is often reversed. 
The truth is that in neither the small nor the large 
size lies the true human character of the mouth. 
This consists chiefly in the shape of the line formed 
by the junction of the lips; a line in which the 
human autograph is unmistakably written. The 
mouth of an animal has but few actions: it opens 
and shuts merely in the quality of a trap-door, 
through which grist is supplied to the mill within. 
This done, the door closes; and looks exactly what 
it is—a dumb thing. But the lips of man are em- 
phatically the portals of speech—(the Greeks 
designated him as ‘‘ the sound-dividing animal’’) 
—and not the speech of the voice only, but that of 
the heart, before it becomes articulate. Their 
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delicate-springs are set in movement by every pass- 
ing thought; they partake of every emotion, of 
every mood ; they tell the tale, even though it con- 
tradict the very words they utter. The lips of the 
young especially are seldom quiet, or it bespeaks 
a self-restraint beyond their years if they are. For 
an actipn thus incessant that perfect ease of move- 
ment was necessary which the innumerable acting 
and counteracting muscles round the mouth have 
provided ; and not ease alone, but the appearance 
of ease—and therefore the waving speaking play 
of the line at which the lips fall together, or rest 
instantaneously apart, corresponds exquisitely in 
idea with the frequency of the movement, and is in 
itself a real attribute of humanity. 

The teeth are prominent actors in the human 
countenance ; in some retreating so coyly behind 
the curtain of the lips, in others dancing forth . 
brightly the moment it rises. Man differs from the 
animal in displaying his teeth, and may do so, since 
those which he principally shows are placed there 
to assist more in speech than in mastication. That 
they must be sound and white, and al] in their 
places, it is superfluous to say; but it is not the 
most regular that we admire—or we admire them 
as we do a row of soldiers in perfect drill, and 
grow as tired of one as of the other. Slight irregu- 
larities give expression to the teeth. There are 
some which stand so honestly open, or fold so° 
kindly over, that they seem to assist the general 
meaning, and therefore beauty of the face, to which 
they serve as a sort of occasional foreground, more 
than those formal faultless platoons which have the 
further objection of being never out of sight. The 
gums also have a tender speech, and, in their pro- 
pinquity to the teeth, give us beautiful contrasts of 
color and substance; but they are troublesome 
members if they gain too much liberty, and occa- 
sionally throw over the countenance an air of in- 
describable undress which nothing redeems. 

Enough, however, about thuse niceties of the 
countenance which words can so ill describe. 
Generally speaking, the forms of the features depend 
much upon the partitioning of a face. A certain 
space, it may be assumed, is allotted to the ground- 
plan, and if one tenant take up too large a share 
his neighbor has to be limited. The large high 
forehead rarely leaves room for more than the short 
compact face. The long upper lip entails the short 
nose, or, when both nose and upper lip are long, 
the chin has to be defrauded, and that air of weak- 
ness ensues which frequently attends what are 
called commanding features. One feature has 
another obligato. The inane high eyebrow not 
only pulls open the eye vacantly, but sometimes the 
mouth too ; the compressed lips seem to draw the 
whole face tight. There is a consent, for better or 
worse, among all the portions ; they are a family 
party, and very rightly pull together. 

But this unity, more than any individual elegance 
of feature, is, it need hardly be said, the principal 
element of beauty, for by this the one needful lead- 
ing idea is given to the mind. Granting therefore 
features which, being strictly human, are not in- 
compatible with beauty, there is no limit to its va- 
tiety, since one healthy or poetical idea, perfectly 
or even dimly embodied in a face, constitutes it. 
There is the beauty of happy carelessness or of 

athetic timidity—there is the beauty of serene 
oftiness, which it awes and yet calms you to look 
upon—and there is that of a shy wildness, as of a 
creature just caught ; a face all graceful but only 
half tame. There is the beauty of mere innocence 
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and mere loveliness—there is the sharp-cut sparkle 
of animation, or the deep glow of intellect. There 
is the beauty even of an indefinable kind of singu- 
larity, like that of an orchidaceous plant, besides 
which all others look vulgar; there is the embodi- 
ment of the perfect healthy human creature, in 
which the utmost ‘ pride of the eye”’ is satisfied ; 
—and there is also the mysterious face—we have 
seen it but once—for which this world has no type ; 
strange in form, color, and expression ; the features 
to be invoked in a dream ; fulfilling, strictly speak- | 
ing, no human conditions of beauty, but rather | 
leaving them behind in the dust to which they belong. 
All beauties, all faces, we would hope, bear some | 
stamp of their high vocation upon them :—all give 
us glimpses of a native immortality struggling with 
the weight of time—but the idea which this face 
left on the mind was that of immortality alone, and 
that, alas! if such an earthly sentiment may be 
uttered, inherited too early. 

It is the absence of this leading idea by which an 
apparent paradox, the little real pleasure inspired 
by the beauty par excellence—that of perfect regu- 
larity—may be solved. The mind of the gazer 
must have a principal beauty, however slight, to 
build its idea upon; but where every portion of a 
face is perfect alike, that one principal source of 








pleasure is as much wanting as if every portion 
were plain alike. This will also account for a fact 
often mentioned as indicative of a lamentable dimi- | 
nution in the article of beauty, namely, that we | 
seldom or never hear about such wondrous stars of | 
loveliness as, in days of old, rose from time to time, | 
‘* and set the world on fire.’’ The circumstance is| 
in truth ascribable not so much to a greater rarity 
of beauty, as to a greater commonness of good looks ; | 
these stars shine all the same, but are now sur- 
rounded with such myriads of lesser lights that | 
their supremacy is no longer so apparent. It is} 
possible too that the world may have become more | 
fastidious in its admiration, since that monster has | 
been overthrown which warred especially on the | 
young and comely, and that an unscarred face is a | 
thing too common even to be thankful for. 

But granting that the fair creature stands before 
us, fulfilling the conditions we have supposed, and 
suggesting a pleasing idea to the mind ; the next 
question is, will she sustain it? Beauty is a gift, 
but also a virtue. It is a woman’s business, we 
repeat, to be beautiful, but a business which not all 
understand even with the fairest capital to start 
with. Half the misery of this world comes from 
those wicked faces which make the promise to the 
eye, but break it to the heart. For a woman may 
hold a beautiful face as a card-player a good hand ; 
but if she plays it badly she not only loses the game, 
but entails the intensest disappointment on those 
who have staked, more than money, a sweet idea 
upon her. 

And this brings us in truth to the only sense in 
which physiognomy can be really considered as a 
science interpreting the character by external signs. | 
Beauty of feature is the hook, as it has been called, | 
bestowed by nature ; but grace, the attractiveness | 
with which it is baited, is the offspring of the indi- | 
vidual mind. ‘This, therefore, can have no dwell- 
ing-place in any organic part, but consists in those | 
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bound by a law of Nature as much in the character 
of its actions as in the shape of its limbs ; so that 
it can neither alter its own nor imitate others—un- 
less as a monkey imitates, who is essentially the 
monkey in so doing. But the human being is in- 
dependent here ; he must accept the features Nature 
gave him, but his actions are his own. Yet his 
own only in a kind of subtenure ; he not directly 
governing them, but rather governing his mind, 
well or ill, and his mind them; his responsibility 
for them, and their independence of him, being thus 
made to coéxist. For the movements of the feat- 
ures, and also of the person generally, which con- 
vey the impression of grace, or the reverse, are the 
involuntary exponents of the mind—otherwise they 
would cease to be such important elements in phys- 
iognomy, and would only express not what the 
mind is, but what the individual wishes it to be 
thought ; and who cares to know that? 

Of all actions the most peculiar and the most im- 
portant is the smile ;—it is, as it were, the blossom 
to the face, chiefly deciding its value in the market. 
Who has not known that moment of suspense be- 
fore a beauty smiles, lest the second state should 
not be so attractive as the first?’ The mind is sure 
to tell its secrets in the generous and open smile, 
or its concealments in the hard and false one, or 
its inanity in the Jéte one ; or it may perhaps sus- 
pend your judgment in the mere polite one—though 
even this, from the force of habit, will say more 
than it intends; for the smile is drawn up from 
the heart like waters from a well, and, though the 
filter of artifice may in some measure neutralize 
their inherent properties, it never fails to betray 
the’ fact of its having been at work. It is only just 
to all parties that beauty should be given time to 
develop itself. ‘The faces of the young are gener- 
ally, for all purposes of physiognomy, a sealed 
book, because their actions are not yet formed. 
Most have none at all, or what are not worth stndy- 
ing, mere company ones. In truth, they do not yet 
know their own minds, and therefore tell little 
more than that ignorance to others. The face may 
be Jess innocent, but it is far opener, as it learns to 
know mankind and itself, for a certain self-posses- 
sion is necessary to give the mind fair play. 

Native vulgarity or refinement are the qualities. 
soonest displayed by the general actions. Woe to 
the idolater when a common-minded woman has a. 
face wherewith to play fantastic tricks before high. 
Heaven! All that can be said is that his misery, 
though intense, is not long. One action after 
another in quick succession tears the veil from his- 
eyes; the ivory forehead is corrugated—the deli- 
cate lips distorted—pencilled eyebrows are stuck up 
at an aching height, or knit down in cramped con- 
traction—for no earthly reason that can be guessed, 
sweet andante features are played about at a presto 
pace ; the smile dismays, the laugh disgusts him, 
and henceforth the fair woman without discretion 
ceases to be fair in his eyes at all. To such dis- 
appointments as these may be ascribed an anomaly 
not unfrequently met with in English suciety—the 
beauty who passes through life, admired by all in 
succession, but courted by none. She has the hook, 
but not the bait. 

The actions of foreign women are seldom to our: 





minute and spontaneous movements which may be | taste, as lacking what we like the best—reserve.. 

termed the lite of the features, and which, though | They have usually too much action; tearing their: 

independent of them, decide mainly the impression | faces to pieces with it and wearing them up before 

they permanently create. ‘These actions are also/| their time. On the other hand, the faces of the 

exclusively human. An animal has none—except | cold-hearted and inanimate seem often to be gifted 

those of a lower kind which instinct dictates ; being | with a perpetual youth ; years roll on, and the 
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skin remains smooth, and the color bright ; but it 
is at best but a chilly bloom, and betrays the ice 
that has preserved it. No human face over which 
suffering and sympathy have passed but must reveal 
their traces; but there isa fact from which we 
may gather grateful evidence of the prevalence of 
joy and gladness over sorrow in the earlier part of 
life, namely, that the first lines which appear upon 
the face are almost always found to be graven by 
the repeated action of smiles and laughter. 

There are a set of actions also which proceed 
from external circumstances, and constitute a lower 
kind of physiognomy. The sun is not only a 
colorer of the skin, but an inexorable contractor of 
the features. A husbandman and a sailor may be 
recognized by that sneer of the whole countenance 
with which the eyes habitually try to shield them- 
selves from intense light. ‘The same is seen, but 
in far greater exaggeration, in the face of the 
dweller in tents. Every artist’s folio, returning 
from the East, shows us the Arab of the Desert 
with a knit brow, small contracted eye, and nostrils 
drawn up at a sharp angle; signs which are far 
less attributable to any national physiognomy than 
to the two fires—the glowing sun above and dazzling 
sand below—between which he spends his days. 

Royal personages have certain actions induced 
by their peculiar position in life. The self-posses- 
sion and reserve they are required to maintain give 
an openness to the eye and a serenity to the lid high- 
ly expressive of dignity. The fashion, likewise, of 
dressing the hair affected the features; high eye- 
brows lasted as long as pigtails were in vogue. All 
the French portraits especially, of that period, ex- 
hibit the eyebrows at a weary height midway be- 
tween the eye and the roots of the hair; but a tale 
is told of one of our own soldiers, whose pigtail 
was tied sv tight, that he sent in a complaint to his 
commanding officer that he could not shut his eyes ! 

But now the face has passed through two exam- 
inations, and presents itself to us for the third and 
highest test—that of expression. Here, however, 
the physiognomical connectedness of the subject 
ceases ;—for expression is not, like the actions, the 
mere straws thrown on the stream to tell the course 
of the mind; it is the mind itself flowing clearly 
through the face, and needs no signs by which it 
may be deciphered. ‘That, therefore, which is the 
highest development of physiognomy goes utterly 
beyond it; and we have reached an elevation, the 
first result of which is to hide from our view the 
steps by which we have climbed. If the beauty 
who has accompanied us, in our mind’s eye, grow 
graduatly beneath our gaze into the living imper- 
sonation of feminine truthfulness, modesty, and 
devotedness—if that triple crown of virtues which 
the heathen knew not of, the greatest of which is 
charity, beam upon her brow, she may unite to it 
all the elegancies of lineament and graces of action, 
but she needs them not. A halo is round her 
which blinds the eye to everything but itself. Rules 
of outline and proportion have no hold upon her, 
for when that expression which witnesseth not to 
the eye, but to the spirit, is seen, we scorn almost 
as much to speak of her beauties as we should of 
her defects. Painters are wont to depict the faces 
of angels with features of the utmost perfection, but 
with no expression whatever. ‘They reason, .as 
did Aristotle, that it is below the dignity of celes- 
tial beings to be conversant with earthly feelings ; 
nor can the painter help himself here, though the 
reasoner now may ; but did it lie within the limits 
of their human art to reverse this system, and 





THE RIGHT AND THE LEFT.—THE FRESHNESS OF THE HEART. 


rather to depict the countenances of the heavenly 
hierarchy with expression alone, and no features, 
we conceive they would approach nearer the truth ; 
since such faces as we must hope to meet above, and 
which by an irresistible influence lead us most to 
heavenly thoughts, are those on which by the force 
of expression mind has triumphed over matter, and 
the bonds of flesh seem already vanishing from our 
sight. 





Tue Riegur anp THE Lert.—The Grand Duke of 
Saxe Weimar—(according to the correspondent of 
the Daily News)—has just performed an act of 
princely condescension ; he has given to the bride of 
the Prince of Saxe Weimar, who a short while since 
married our Duke of Richmond’s daughter, the title 
of ** Countess of Domberg.’? And for this courtly 
reason ; the lady not being of princely blood, ‘‘ she 
could only be married morganatically, or with the left 
hand,’’ and cannot—at least in the Duchy of Saxe 
Weimar—receive the title of princess. 

We may not in these columns enter upon the argu- 
ments of old schoolmen, who have some of them con- 
tended that Eve was formed from the right rib, and 
others from the left, of Adam ; no, we will not pause 
upon this contest of dexter and sinister ; neither will 
we attempt to club in with the third party, (peace- 
makers though they be,) who have suggested that the 
text might bear the more enlarged interpretation, 
embracing a little of either side. Nevertheless, we 
may be permitted to suggest an extension of the mor- 
ganatic or left-handed principle to other social con- 
tracts save that of marriage. If adopted, it might be 
of great convenience to tender consciences. 

Why should not kaiser, king, or president, be 
allowed to take a morganatic oath to a constitution, 
holding up his left hand, or with it holding the 
book ?—So that, time and convenience serving, the 
oath might cease to be binding. 

We would also have a lower fine for morganatic 
offences. And whereas it may now be charged a 
pound to deal a blow with the right hand, the assault 
should pass for half the money, if committed with the 
left. 

Again ; if a man accept a bill with his sinister 
hand, he should only be liable to pay 10s. in the 
pound ; the penalty of the whole amount being only 
reserved for the dexter fingers. 

We might enlarge upon the theme, multiplying 
instances and illustrations. But we end with a brief 
suggestive query. Why should matrimony be made 
a left-handed matter for German princes, and not for 
the world in general? Have they one side better than 
the other? ‘Iwelve ribs of common matter—twelve 
of’ silver, German silver? If the anatomists and 
heralds will prove this, then they may be allowed to 
take left-ribbed wives ; bone of their bone, but not 
metal of their metal.— Punch. 








From the Dublin U. Magazine. 
THE FRESHNESS OF THE HEART. 


I po not mourn o’er vanished years, 
Nor wish them back again ; 

I would not buy their smiles with tears, 
Their pleasures with their pain. 

But ah! I mourn o’er life’s best light, 
That fades as years depart, 

Whose rays made even our sorrows bright— 
The freshness of the heart ! 


I do not grieve that hope betrayed— 
That dreams of love are o’er ; 

That life is full of gloom and shade, 
Where all was bright before. 

But, ah ! I grieve that time has dried 
That well whose waves impart 

To life its verdure where they glide— 
The freshness of the heart ! 
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From the United Service Magazine. 
THE INDIAN FIGHT. 
In a close line our party continued to advance bran- 
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Black Wolf were now carefully examined by his com- 


panions, who threw aside all jealousy the moment the 


question was settled. One took his lance and tried 
the soundness of the shaft by bending it so as the 


dishing their lances, and, from time to time, giving | two ends nearly met. Another thrummed his bow- 
vent to the most discordant cries, which met with a| string, while several changed their best arrows for 


ready response on the part of the enemy in their war-| those in his quiver which appeared defective. 


whoop of defiance. 


The 


It seems, indeed, necessary for | touch-hole of his rifle was pricked and reprimed, and 


the savage, when going to fight, to excite his courage | even his knife and tomahawk underwent careful scru- 


by shouts and yells, and these primiti e means are 
doubtless productive of a corresponding effect with 
the white warrior’s drum and spirit-stirring fife. 

- With as noble a bearing as a knight of old when 
about to tilt for his ‘‘ ladye’s love,’’ Black Wolf sat 
upon his horse and led the van as became a chief of 
the Osages. With that love for display, which is an 
innate passion with the Indians, he pulled his horse’s 
neck into a curve, and, keeping a pair of antique 
Spanish rowels pricking against his flank, proudly 
curveted him at the head of his troop ‘‘ trimm’d like 
a younker prancing to his love.’’ 

We had now approached so near to the Pawnce 
band that momentarily I expected to see them sweep 
towards us ; as in Indian warfare neither side wait 
with that coolness, which well disciplined courage can 
only inculcate, to receive the other’s charge, and each 
brave is free to fight on his own plan, or any mode 
which the impulse of the moment may direct. 

Much, however, to my surprise a solitary warrior 
singled himself from his party, and, with something 
white flying at the head of a lance, approached us at 
foot-pace. The Osages instantly checked their horse 
to the command of their chief, and unattended he rode 
forward to meet the messenger of peace. 

I may here remark upon the singularity that the 
flag of truce—a piece of white buifalo skin—should 
be adopted by those sons of the wild similar in color 
to our own. The copy, doubtless, was taken from the 
pale-faces upon learning that the emblem met with 
such inviolable respect ; but the Indians deny this, 
and avow that their fathers regarded it as a signal for 
peace long before the great canoes came across the 
Great Lake. In support of this it is worthy of obser- 
vation that the skin of the white buffalo—a most rare 
prize—is held in great reverence by them. 

The conference was brief between the Pawnee and 
Black Wolf, and the latter, riding back to where we 
stood watching their movements, with an interest 
easier to be conceived than described, informed his 
brothers in arms that the Pawnee chief was willing to 
settle the fight in single combat, and that he himself 
would meet either of the Osage braves who might be 
the chosen champion of his nation. 

This plucky challenge created the wildest commo- 
tion among the aspiring warriors of our party, and so 
numerous were the volunteers, and urgent their claims 
to have the honor assigned to them, that unless Black 
Wolf had settled the contention by claiming it for 
himself, it is far from improbable that a new diversion 
might have arisen in mutiny against his orders. 
There was no disputing, however, the right of the 
chief to take precedence of all ; but the opinions of 
many veered to the opposite point, concerning the 
policy of the measure, when they found that they 
were to take no share in the glory. The greater num- 
ber urged the expediency of a general fight, alleging 
that we were stronger than the enemy, and should 
capture all their horses and skins, with which they 
were laden like ourselves, in addition to a pretty haul 
of invaluable scalps. 

Black Wolf, however, cither from prudential mo- 
tives or a desire to gratify his own vanity, decided to 
accept the challenge on the terms on which it was 
sent, and agreed that the horse and accoutrements of 
the vanquished should become the prize of the con- 
queror, which he was to take unmolested possession 
of in the presence of the respective parties. 

These preliminaries being adjusted, the arms of 
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tiny. The honor of the nation was at stake, and the 
breast of each individual present seemed to burn with 
patriotic pride and solicitude for the event which ~ 
was to decide the fate of the Osage or Pawnee chief. 

All being in readiness, Black Wolf dashed his spurs 
into his horse’s sides, and, bringing him upon his 
haunches by way of a start, galloped in a wide circle 
before us for the combined purposes of exhibiting 
himself, and announcing to his enemy that he was 
ready for the strife. 

Nothing nobler can be pictured to the imagination 
than the appearance of the chief, as, naked as he 
came into the world, with the exception of his arms 
slung across his shoulders, he sat upon his plunging 
and excited steed with grace, ease, and confidence. A 
tuft of the war-eagle’s plume surmounted his head, 
proudly raised and thrown back, while his finely de- 
veloped chest stood out like that of a gladiator’s. With 
tightened rein he held his horse’s head close to his 
chest, and, using the spur freely, roused the animal’s 
fiery blood, until large flakes of foam flew from his 
jaws, his nostrils dilated, and his eyes looked ready to 
spring from their sockets. , 

After making the circuit, he suddenly reined in his 
horse, and the two stood motionless, as if carved from 
granite, some hundred yards in advance of where we 
remained stationary to watch the result and see fair 
play. There was not, however, as I subsequently 
learned, the slightest apprehension for treachery, as 
in these combats, which, although rare between mem- 
bers of rival tribes, are occasionally indulged in, the 
strictest faith is kept with the terms on which they 
are fought. 

The piebald horse with the bearer of the lance, on 
which a small red flag fluttered, now darted from the 
body of horsemen drawn up closely in the distance, 
and, making a corresponding circle with Black Wolf, 
drew up in the same way opposite to him, and they 
appeared, for a few brief seconds, to be eying each 
other with intent far from charitable. 

As if moved by a common impulse, both drove the 
butt ends of their lances into the ground, and then 
raising their rifles from their thighs, dashed forward 
and fired at the moment of passing each other, some 
fifteen to twenty paces apart. Whether the bullets 
flattened, or were rendered harmless against the tough 
shields of buffalo hides which were suspended round 
their necks, or whether they flew wide of their marks, 
I cannot tell ; but, for aught I could see, no harm 
was done. 

Dropping their reins to take aim, their horses car 
ried them unchecked to within a few yards of where 
the respective parties of Osages and Pawnees were 
posted. Indeed, room had to be given to the Pawnee 
chief, who came with such a rush towards us as to 
threaten to upset a handful of the foremost of the 
spectators, among whom, as there was no danger to be 
apprehended, I had placed myself, on the Squabby 
Nigger. There was little opportunity to examine him 
closely ; but he was evidently of much less stature 
than Black Wolf, 2nd possessed none of that fire and 
noble bearing which characterized the chief of the 
Osages. He seemed equipped in precisely the same 
way, and was equally devoid of the smallest article 
of attire. If, however, his personal attractions fell 
short of that of his antagonist, his horsemanship and 
manner of using his weapons appeared in every way 
equal to him. Snatching up his reins he checked the 
animal, and brought him round as if turned upou a 
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pivot, and then adjusting his rifle with a rapid move-} tion, but as they met I fancied I heard the soranch of 
ment, he drew an arrow from his quiver, and, with | a lance as it entered the flesh, and at the same moment 
bended bow, swept towards Black Wolf like an eagle | the Pawnee chief was flung as if around shot had bowled 
stooping upon his prey. him from his seat. In an instant, however, he was 

But the Osage, knowing the expertness of the ene-| upon his feet, trying to clutch the lasso which dangled 
my with whom he had to deal, was prepared in like | at his horse’s heels ; but, missing his hold, the animal 
manner, and as they met about midway between the | made the best use of the opportunity, and sped away 
planted lances, their barbed weapons were drawn to | with all the fleetness he possessed. 
their heads, and whiz they went at the same moment} Black Wolf now dismounted, and giving his horse 
with barely a dozen feet interyening between them. | and lance to Fire-fly, who rode forward to receive 
At close quarters such as these, and with marksmen | them, strode towards the Pawnee chief, armed only 
of unrivalled skill, it was barely possible that they | with the knife and tomahawk. 
should miss each other ; but their bucklers received| The appearance of both, as they advanced towards 
the arrows, and both the warriors as yet remained! each other, was most appalling. From head to heel 
unscathed. they presented one thick mass of blood from the 

The short bows being easier to manage than the | numerous wounds which they had received ; but, as 
rifles, round they turned their horses as soon as the| if insensible to pain or faintness, each appeared apt 
arrows were discharged, and again they swept in the| as game cocks to renew the feud. 
same course, with their bows prepared as if by magic; ‘They now went to work hand to hand, hacking at 
for the bout. In this the second turn the Pawnee} each other with their tomahawks with deadly fury, 
chief was not so fortunate ; for as he came towards | and inflicting now and then most terrible cuts. As 
us I perceived a stream of blood trickling down his! the battle progressed, their shields became chopped 
bridle arm, the arrow having passed through the| to pieces, and hung in strips from the surface, while 
fleshy part of his shoulder, ripping it upwards, but| the blows were showered upon them as thick as hail. 
not hanging in the wound. Black Wolf also met| With that advantage, however, which a big man 
with a wound in the breast from the Pawnee’s arrow | possesses in a personal encounter with a smaller one, 
being, buried almost to the feather in his shield ; and | provided his courage be not inferior, the odds now 
although thus greatly spent in the force with which it | became painfully evident in favor of Black Wolf. Up 
was driven, it carved a deep, jagged gash in his right} to the point of the Pawnee being hurled from his 
side, from which the blood flowed copiously. horse, the chances of the encounter appeared to be 

With increasing excitement the two now rode at| pretty nearly balanced ; but when its features became 
each other, delivering their arrows as fast as they | changed into a stand-up fight between man and man, 
could turn their horses, and it appeared to be a point | hand to hand, in sporting phraseology, it was a horse 
to endeavor to get a shot without receiving one in re-| to a hay-seed. Towering above his enemy but little 
turn. But so well matched were they both in the| less than a foot, the Osage drew his tomahawk down 
skill of managing their horses and use of their weap-| with terrific force, and, from his superior reach of 
ons, that neither could obtain this advantage, in spite | arm, often kept his antagonist completely on the defen- 
of the most strenuous exertions. sive, and returned two blows for one. 

The bodies of the two chiefs became crimson with Nothing daunted, however, the Pawnee maintained 
gore from the number of fiesh wounds which each| the unequal contest with a spirit which was to be ex- 
received ; but as yet no mortal one had been given, | tinguished only with hislite. Although his arm grew 
and from the care observed in protecting the body by | momentarily weaker, and he staggered and reeled 
means of the shields, and lying along the backs of | before his enemy’s fierce onslaught, yet he made as 
their horses, so as to present to view as little of their} good a requital as laid in his waning powers, and 
persons as possible, there was no great probability of | faced his foe as the bravest of the brave could only 
these weapons terminating the fight. do. But like an expiring lion he was to be conquered 

At length Black Wolf’s last arrow was shot, and as} but with his death, and, when apparently on the point 
his enemy came towards him, he held up his bow to of falling before the repeated strokes of his enemy, he 
signify that his quiver was exhausted. Ina moment} suddenly sprang forward, and, clinging to Black 
the Pawnee turned his horse, and galloping back to| Wolf’s shield, endeavored to make a thrust with his 
where he had planted his lance, plucked it from the | drawn knife under it. The wary Osage, however, 
ground and couched it by his side. Nothing loth to| was too much upon his guard to be taken by surprise, 
imitate his example, Black Wolf grasped his lance, | and shaking the Pawnee off, as he would a snake, he 
and without a moment’s breathing time, the pugna-| caught him by the throat in his iron grasp, and 
cious foes spurred their hot and impatient horses| holding him out at arm's length, drove his long 
again to the combat, and, as they did so, thoughts of | Spanish blade into the lower part of the belly, and 
tilt and tournament flitted across my mind, albeit my | ripped him to his chest. 
attention was absorbed beyond description in the{ A long wild shout of exultation burst from the lips 
pending struggle. | of our party as they witnessed this decisive act on the 

With a terrific shock the weapons crossed, and,| part of Black Wolf, who stood over the dead body of 
coming against the centre of the bucklers, the tough | his fallen foe with his head proudly erected and turned 
shafts bent like willow wands, and the horses were | towards the body of the Pawnees, who were silent 
thrown almost upon their haunches. Either from the | spectators of their defeat. For a few seconds the 
greater weight of the Osage, or the more effective | Osage maintained this attitude, without the percepti- 
direction of his lance, the Pawnee was laid flat upon | ble motion of a muscle, and then stooping he took the 
his back ; and as his horse bounded forward it seemed | dead chief’s scalp-lock between his fingers, and 
impossible that he should regain his perpendicular in | passing the point of his knife adroitly round the skull, 
the saddle ; but, with an effort which could be made | plucked the scalp, hot and bleeding, from it, and 
only by an Indian, he flung himself into his seat, and, held the prize up in triumph above his head. 
seizing the rein, turned with the agility of a cat. ' Again his companions yelled with savage pleasure 

It was one of the fixed rules in these bloody frays j at the sight ; but no one presumed to approach the 
that there should be no time given between the acts, | spot where he as yet remained to complete the meas- 
and that it was to be continued without let, check, or | ure of his triumph. 
stop, until one of the two was slain. As soon, there-| A Pawnee brave now came forward, leading the 
fore, as the horses could be brought round, their| piebald horse, which had been either caught by the 
respective riders recouched their lances, and dashed | lasso, or stopped, upon reaching the main body, of his 
at each other again with the fury of contending tigers. | own free will, and moving slowly towards Black 
It might have been but the effect of a heated imagina-| Wolf, as if reluctance was in every step, he gave the 
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rein without sign or word into his hands, and again 
returned to his party. . 

There was now little more to bedone. Black Wolf 
collected the arms of the Pawnee chief, which were 
strewn upon the ground, and, trying as must have 
been the feat, vaulted upon the back of the horse, and 
rode at a gallop towards us. Upon coming close, I 
saw that both his body and limbs were cut and hacked 
most fearfully ; but, Indian-like, he paid no attention 
to his wounds, and, as far as I could see, suffered but 
little from loss of blood. 

We now returned to the encampment, and permitted 
the discomfited Pawnees to bury their chief in peace 
where he had so bravely fallen. In the prairie wil- 
derness they laid him ; and when all had quitted the 
solitary grave, a stranger visited it with sorrow for 
his fate. 





From the United Service Magazine. 
ADVENTURE AT THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 


BY CAPTAIN BARRALIER, LATE 71st REGIMENT. 


I sornep the 23d Portuguese regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Stubbs, who also commanded the 
Portuguese brigade composed of the 11th, 23d, and 7th 
Cacadores, forming part of the 4th division, under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Sir Lowry Cole, 
on the 16th July, 1812. ‘They were then encamped 
in front of the Nava del Rey. At night the army 
broke up their encampment, and moved to the rear ; 
the 4th division halted the whole of the 17th. The 
outposts were sharply engaged during the morning ; 
on the 18th we again retired, and at midday took up 
a position, having been closely followed by the enemy, 
and frequently not a quarter of a mile from us, At 
four in the afternoon the French moved to the front 
and attacked us, and being repulsed by the 28d and 
40th regiments, supported by the 11th and 28d and 
Tth Cacadores, were soon driven from the field. Our 
loss was trifling, but we suffered severely from the 
heat. We remained in position all that night, and 
joined the main body of our army on the 19th. 

The whole army was now concentrated. On the 
20th, at daylight, the greatest silence reigned in the 
camp, and we had laid by our arms at quarter dis- 
tance of companies, everything ready and announcing 
a general action; but Marmont soon moved to his 
left with a view of out-flanking us. Our army now 
returned in three lines, taking the road for Salaman- 
ca, and during the whole day’s march the French 
cannonaded us. On the 21st the Portuguese brigade, 
under Colonel Stubbs, halted within a quarter of a 
mile from Salamanca. In the evening, we crossed 
the river, and took up our position in front of the 
Arrapillis, and we had a dreadful night of thunder, 
lightning, and rain. On the 22d, at dawn, the light 
division commenced skirmishing, and continued doing 
so for some hours. At ten o’clock the 4th division 
received orders to move to the front and right, and 
the Portuguese brigade was now ordered to lay down 
at quarter distance of companies. At twelve we were 
ordered to stand to our arms, and each man was told 
to place a running ball over his cartridge. The 7th 
Cacadores were ordered to the front, and the 11th 
and 23d to support them, which was done in a most 
gallant style. I now for the first time sgw an entire 
regiment fall on their knees, offer a short prayer, and 
with the greatest firmness continue their advance, 
and completely routing the enemy, who occupied a 
hill on which they had fifteen guns, and which very 
soon became ours. 

At this moment I received a gun-shot wound which 
passed through both my thighs and scrotum. I fell 
to the ground. Asergeant and some men of my com- 
pany remained by me for a moment, and I handed 
my sword to the sergeant, requesting him to give it to 
Colonel Stubbs, in order that it might be forwarded 





least sign of life. I was abandoned and plundered, 
and the men reported me to Colonel Stubbs as dead. 
It might have been about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when I somewhat recovered my senses, and found my- 
self lying exposed to the fire of the 28d Welsh Fusi- 
liers and the French. I was struck while in that 
position by a musket ball, which pierced my cap and 
grazed my forehead. Placing my hand on the part 
struck, no blood appeared of any consequence. Per- 
ceiving a hollow near me, I attempted to remove to 
it, but was unable from loss of blood and the stiffness 
of my limbs. In this melancholy state I had to remain 
for nearly two hours, exposed to the fire of both 
friend and foe. A French cavalry regiment now 
passed me, and some of the horses actually leaped over 
me, but I received no injury. Soon after, a French 
infantry regiment in close column of companies passed ; 
a French seldier placed his bayonet on my breast ; I 
made the distress sign of a mason, and fortunately 
was instantly saved by a French officer, who pushed 
the bayonet away. Thus was my life most miracu- 
lously preserved. Half an hour after, the French 
repassed, but in disorder, and I shortly saw the red 
coats approaching. I now felt sure of obtaining assist- 
ance. The regiment halted close by me, and I called 
out to the officers, that I was an officer of the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, and begged to be removed 
from the field. It was the 28d Welsh Fusiliers, and 
several of the officers came up tome. They returned 
to the regiment, and a few minutes after a field officer 
and four or five other officers stood beside me. I told 
them who I was, and entreated to be removed, but I 
had the mortification of secing the field officer face 
about, and call out, ‘‘ Forward.’’ ‘The‘officers and 
men called out shame, but the regiment moved to the 
front. Thus was I, a captain in the same division as 
the Welsh Fusiliers, left as a dog to perish for want 
of aid, by a man who could have had no feelings for a 
fellow-creature. This was Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Offley, who, I afterwards heard, very shortly met 
with his death. My feelings now overcame me, and 
I know not how long I remained insensible. When I 
rallied, the action was still raging, but at some 
distance. I now observed a straggler passing at a 
few paces from me, and I beckoned to him, and, on his 
coming up, asked him to remain by me. But the 
fellow thought I was a dying man, and expected plun- 
der. He cocked his musket, and was in the act of 
dispatching me, notwithstanding that I kept telling 
him [ was a captain in his brigade, (the straggler 
belonged to the 7th Cacadores.) Instant death was 
before me, but Providence at that moment sent me 
aid. A British soldier of the 74th regiment came up, 
and cried out, “Is it you, Mr. Barralier??? My 
reply was, ‘‘ Yes, my lad, shoot that villain.’? He 
raised his musket, and I was instantly relieved from 
an assassin. The soldier ofthe 74th regiment re- 
moved his knapsack, and placed it under my head, 
and, covering me with his great coat and blanket, gave 
me water—all the poor fellow had. I begged of him 
to remain by me ; his reply was, ‘‘ Sir, my regiment 
is in action, and [ must try and join.’? But having 
assured him that he would not be punished for re- 
maining with me, and that I would take all the re- 
sponsibility, he did remain. This soldier had left 
England for Portugal in the same transport as myself, 
and was servant to Ensign Hamilton, of the 74th regi- 
ment. I kept calling for water, and, as there was 
none at hand, he left me to go and procure some. 

Again I was left alone on a bloody field, and nothing 
but dead men around me. My reflections were any- 
thing but pleasant, but, having already beer ziuv- 
identially saved in two instances, I thouguc that if I 
was once removed from the field, I might survive. 
Little did I know the condition I was then in ! 

Night was now drawing in fast, and my late deliv- 
erer was not making his appearance. The time he 
had been absent seemed very long, and I began to 


to my father. Then I sank back, not giving the, fear he might have lost his way,, when a sergeant of 
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the 60th regiment came near me, and I beckoned to 
him. He came up to me, gave me water and some 
wine, arranged my covering, and did all he could to 
aid me in my forlorn condition. I entreated him to 
remain by me, but his reply was, ‘‘I would willingly 
do so, but my regiment is now in action, and I must 
join.”’ All my solicitations were unavailing, and he 
was about to leave me, when despair caused me to 
hold out my hand to him. He took it, and at once 
he seemed electrified. After a few moments he ex- 
claimed, ‘*I will stay by you, and try and save 
you; I cannot leave you.’? My heart was now 
in my mouth ; I was for some moments unable to 
speak. Again the German gave me water, and then 
said, ‘* There is a regiment close at hand, and I will 
go and acquaint the commanding officer how you are 
situated.’? He left me, and my hopes now revived ; 
and very shortly after I heard voices approaching, 
and a man cried out, ‘‘ Who are you?’’ My reply 
was, 7ist. ‘*A lie, by God! What is your name?’’ 
** Barralier.’? ‘* What are you doing here??? ‘lam 
in the Portuguese service.’? ‘* You must not remain 
here ;’’ and the officer turned away. Shortly after, 
he returned, accompanied by several officers, and 
they had me placed in a blanket. Ensign Stopford 
and eight men were ordered to take me to the first 
place they could obtain medical aid. Ensign Stop- 
ford, of the 68th regiment, often stopped the men to 
see if I was still alive, and at one period he placed 
his hand on my forehead, as I had not answered to his 
kind inquiries, and exclaimed, ‘* He is dead.’? The 
pressure of his hand aroused me, and I faintly said, 
**No, sir, I am not dead.’? ‘The march was con- 
tinued, and{ in the dead of the night, Ensign Stopford 
had me laid on blankets in a peasant’s hut, at about 
three miles from Salamanca ; he then left me, after he 
had procured me medical aid. Thus wasI providentially 
saved, and removed from a gory field, by that brave 
and good-hearted soldier, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, 
commanding 68th Light Infantry. I was personally 
known to him and to all the officers of that corps. 
Colonel Johnston had ordered the soldier of the 74th to 
remain by me, and said that he would report it to his 
commanding officer. 

After Ensign Stopford left me, an assistant-surgeon 
of the German Legion first dressed my wounds ; I 
asked him if I could recover ; after some hesitation, 
he said I might, if well attended to. In a misera- 
ble hut I was now left, surrounded on all sides by 
wounded and dying men of all nations, some calling 
out ‘‘ water ;’’ others, ‘‘agua,’’ and ‘de l’eau.’’ 
In fact, such was the incessant calling and noise made 
by the wounded of the several nations, that, although 
I was suffering severely, I had to call out to them, in 
their different languages, that if they did not desist, I 
would have them removed—that I was a captain, and 
that as much care was taken of them as of me. This 
had the desired effect. 

There was aiso in the same room, on a bed, a young 
officer of the 61st regiment, who made as much noise 
as any of the soldiers. Having at last lost patience, 
I asked him if he was badly wounded. He told me 
he was wounded in the fleshy part of the thigh. ‘* Well, 
sir,’’ I replied, ‘*I have six holes through my body, 
and you have not heard me complain.’’ ‘That silenced 
him. 

Next day, Staff-Surgeon Macgregor of my brigade 
came to me, and was surprised to find me alive, telling 
, me I had been returned dead, but, as the despatches 
had not as yet left head-quarters, he would write and 
have it altered. Under the special care of Doctor 
Macgregor, who had me removed to Salamanca three 
days uicv I ultimately partially recovered, and ob- 
tained leave of absence from Marshal Berresford to 
proceed to England, I never again saw my Portu- 
guese regiment. As soon as I was able to stand, I 
was appointed to the command of the depét at St. 
Ander, and left the Portuguese service to rejoin my old 
regiment, the 71st, in 1814. 
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I owed my escape, in the first instance, to the French 
officer, who happened to be a freemason ; and then to 
the fortunate appearance of the soldier of the 74th 
regiment, as well as the assistance rendered me by the 
sergeant of the 60th regiment, also a freemason, who 
was the means of my removal, by that brave old 
soldier, Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston, of the 68th, late 
a general officer, and I believe now no more. When 
quartered in Quebec with the 68th regiment, and at 
their table, the circumstance has often been alluded 
to, and as often I have risen to state that I owed my 
life to Colonel Johnston. ‘To Doctor Macgregor’s assi- 
duity and skill, [was also much indebted. His pro- 
fessional skill is well known ; he is now a half-pay 
physician, and resides in Edinburgh. Major Wilmott 
and several other officers of the 68th regiment are 
still alive, and know the circumstances ; and as a 
mark of my gratitude, I have made this known. 





From the British Journal. 
THE TWO USEFUL WIVES. 
AN OLD TALE OF CHINA. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tue annals of China inform us that at one period 
in the history of that ancient empire, its people were 
completely enthralled by a certain sect of magicians, 
the secret of whose domination lay in their powers of 
producing extraordinary illusions. So perfect was 
their art in this respect, that, according to one histo- 
rian, no inan in China could trust his own eyes or 
ears, till Whang the Eleventh, by an imperial edict, 
commanded them all into perpetual banishment among 
the western barbarians ; which lucky riddance for 
the land is said to have been brought about in the 
following manner. Whang the Eleventh, whom his 
subjects surnamed the lover of gardens, on account 
of his singular taste for horticulture, not only much 
enlarged the imperial pleasure-grounds at Pekin, but 
placed them under the charge of two gardeners, 
esteerned the most skilful in his dominions, and named 
Hoing-Sin and Kien-So. They were brothers, and 
both married ; moreover, themselves and their wives 
had been blessed with more than common riches in 
the article of kindred, and the emperor, hoping to 
bequeath to his successors an unrivalled race of gar- 
deners, built an entire village for them and their 
relations, with a sufficient extent of rice-fields round 
it on the northern side of his grounds, bestowed on 
the whole community certain immunities and many 
royal advices touching the harmony in which he ex- 
pected them to live, and the general attention they 
should pay to his gardens under the conduct of Hoing- 
Sin and Kien-So. 

For some time things went on as peacefully as 
could be wished in that garden village, almost en- 
closed by the imperial grounds, whose high walls and 
strong gates bounded its fields on all sides except the 
north, where a broad canal, half hidden by a grove 
of tall trees, divided it from the outer world. The 
inhabitants wanted for none of the blessings of Chi- 
nese life ; their fields were fertile in rice, tea, and 
mulberries. The emperor had provided them a ceme- 
try, a joss-house, and a small plantation of bamboo 
canes ; with which requisites for law and religion the 
men cultivated the gardens, the women attended to 
domestic affairs, and the two brothers ruled like 
rustic mandarins in joint and undisputed authority. 
Nevertheless, in this eastern Arcadia the seeds of 
discord were sown. Its residents, unfortunately, in- 
cluded the mothers-in-law of the two chiefs, between 
whom a smouldering rivalry on the subject of their 
respective daughters had existed ever since the con- 
nexion was formed. Concerning their sons-in-law, 
the ladies had early agreed that both were no better 
than they should be, and particularly wanting in the 
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duties of respect and attention to them ; but this, 
being a common case, excited neither surprise nor 
remark, and it would have been difficult for even 
mothers-in-law to find cause of dispute about the 
imperial gardeners. There was scaren a shade of 
ditlerence in them that mortals could see. Their 
neighbors knew the one from the other chiefly by a 
scar on the brow, which Hoing-Sin had received in his 
days of courtship by climbing the wall of her father’s 
court-yard in hopes to see his spouse. ‘They had 
never been known to have two opinions between them 
on any subject. Indeed, their range of life and 
thought hardly afforded room for division ; for both 
were quiet, laborious, orderly men, who would have 
done anything for another ounce of silver, except 
speak a word against mandarin or bonza. The 
mother-in-law of Hoing-Sin, however, found out a 
point of dissimilarity, which eventually opened a field 
of hot contention to her and the rival dame. She 
averred that her son-in-law esteemed Loup Loo, his 
wife, much more than Kien-So could even think of 
doing with regard to Minasee, his spouse, and not 
without good reason, as her daughter was by far the 
most profitable and useful toa husband. Minasee’s 
mother resented that insinuation with all her might, 
loudly maintaining that the brothers were alike in 
conjugal atfection as in everything else, though no 
two women in China resembled each other less than 
their respective wives. Loup Loo had been a belle in 
her class and country ; her husband was still proud 
of her small feet, thin eyebrows, and fair hair, and 
she was prouder far of her housekeeping skill, being 
& pattern of activity in that department. No dwelling 
in the garden village was kept so scrupulously clear 
of dust and flies, and no children dressed with so 
much taste and neatness as hers. Her husband 
found his work and holiday garments alike ready for 
service on all occasions, and his tea prepared in a 
style which might have pleased the emperor; nor was 
this the limit of Loup Loo’s ordinary accomplish- 
ments. She could preserve snails and stew rats toa 
perfection known only at the tables of first-class man- 
darins, and it was Hoing-Sin’s special boast, that 
under her administration he never wanted a good 
dinner. 

Kien-So did not talk quite so much of domestic 
affairs, and Loup Loo’s mother averred that silence 
on that subject was his best policy ; Minasee had 
never been a belle, and was no paragon manager, 
but a cheerful, quiet-living woman, with two little 
children, and an old servant who had come home with 
the bride on her marriage, and never left the family. 
Minasee’s mother had always found it an arduous 
task to uphold her daughter’s housekeeping character 
aguinst the lady on the opposite side, even when 
attecks from that quarter were most covered, and 
now that hostilities had fairly broken out, she had no 
defence but to carry the war into the enemy’s terri- 
tory, by certain reflections, the reverse of complimen- 
tary, on the tongue and temper of Hoing-Sin’s help- 
mate. 

Into the particulars of the controversy it is needless 
to enter—both mothers-in-law, besides being widows, 
were provided with a son and a daughter-in-law 
apiece, who were bound by Chinese law and custom, 
the one to maintain and the other to serve them, and 
having no business on hand but the dispute, they 
prosecuted it with most exemplary diligence. It could 
not be expected that a village inhabited solely by 
relations would preserve neutrality in such a quar- 
rel; scarce was the first war-note sounded, when 
man, woman, and child joined in the contest with 
their whole hearts and tongues, but Minasee’s mother 
found herself in a woeful minority, for all the influ- 
ential, and at least three fourths of the community, 
declared for the superior excellence of Loup Loo. 

Of course, the ladies in dispute did not remain un- 
affected by the controversy so warmly carried on 





around them, though, like most parties concerned, its 
fervor reached them last, and the quiet which had 
hitherto reigned between the wives of the village 
chiefs might have been permanently broken, but for 
an arrival which for some time occupied the popula- 
tion of the imperial gardens. One day there appeared 
among them an old man, of a serene and thoughtful 
countenance ; his habit was that of a bonza of the 
poorest class, and in his hand he carried a single 
book, which, besides the knife and chop-sticks sus- 
pended from his girdle, appeared to be all his worldly 
possessions. He informed the chiefs of the village, 
that having, by a careful retrospect of his own gene- 
alogy, discovered himself to be related to them in the 
hundred and ninety-second degree, and learning that 
there was neither schoolmaster nor bonza within their 
bounds, he had obtained the emperor’s permission, in 
virtue of that relationship, to take up his abode and 
discharge those important functions in their town. 
A schoolmaster and a bonza were the very things 
wanted, and the coming of their learned relative would 
have been to the villagers, under any other circum-: 
stances, a source of unmixed satisfaction and bound- 
less gossip, but the public mind was fully occupied 
with the civil war, and the erection of his house and 
school by the emperor’s workmen passed without a 
remark except from the rising generation, who were 
naturally alarmed at its progress. Perhaps the bonza, 
like most men in the village, had fears of the length to 
which hostilities might proceed ; perhaps he did not 
choose to be made so early insignificant in his new 
parish, for the worthy priest tried first all manner of 
persuasion and then spiritual threatenings on the 
parties, but totally without effect—the mothers-in-law 
were determined to fight it out, and, knowing better 
than to lose time and trouble on married men, he at 
length selected one forenoon when the brothers were 
at work in a distant plantation of tulip trees, to avail 
himself of the privilege accorded in all countries to 
the clerical character, and visit both the disputed 
ladies, in hopes of persuading them to use their influ- 
ence in compromising matters if possible. 

He found Loup Loo surrounded by her servants, 
who polished the floors and furniture under her in- 
spection, while she spun silk with one hand and 
stirred a preserving pan of locusts with the other. 
Nothing daunted by this display of industry, the 
bonza opened his business, lamented the agitation of 
the garden village, enlarged on the blessings of do- 
mestic peace, and stated his own conviction that a 
woman of her superior energy could reéstablish it in 
a single day if she only set her mind to the work. 

Loup Loo acknowledged the justice of all his re- 
marks, and declared her willingness to undertake 
anything for the public good ; but on his request that 
she would accompany him to the house of her sister- 
in-law, by way of settling the terms of a private 
treaty, the lady assured him that, according to au- 
thorized cookery, the locusts were to boil three hours 
and a half; that she had a whole pound of silk to 
spin, besides overseeing her servants, and gadding 
abroad was never a habit of hers ; yet, in order to 
oblige his reverence, she would send for Minasee, 
who, she observed, with a sly smile, could always 
Spare a moment. 

The bonza assented, and a domestic, warned under 
high penalties to return within a quarter of an hour 
by the sand-glass, which regulated all the movements 
of that household, was despatched for Minasee, who 
cheerfully came to the conference from where she 
stood, watching her children as they fed a brood of 
golden pheasants under a great teak tree which over- 
shadowed their home. Mutual inquiries as to the 
eating of their rice having passed between the ladies, 
Loup Loo took upon herself to expound the object of 
the bonza’s visit, at the same time assuring Minasee 
that she and her family were willing to overlook the 
past, provided the latter’s mother would cease 
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to bring upon herself and friends the contempt of 
the whole village by such extravagant pretensions. 
Minasee frankly acknowledged that she wished her 
mother could keep quiet, but added that the old lady 
was not alone in her demonstrations, and that, for her 
own part, she believed one brother’s wife to be as 
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boy, endeavoring to look sorrowful, and, as the priest 
passed on, he took another tumble. 

They next reached the house of Hoing-Sin. The 
wail of mourners was heard from its inner apart- 
ments, and in the guest-room, which Loup Loo had 
kept with such care and ornamented with so much 


good as another. skill, the death-feast was spread after the ancient 
That unlucky remark opened the floodgates of | custom of China, presided over by the bereaved hus- 
strife ; for the wrath and pride of Hoing-Sin’s spouse | band, and attended by all his friends and neighbors, 
arose. She enumerated her own achievements in | who were supposed to comfort him. Hoing-Sin had, 
behalf of her husband and his house, launched into | of course, his clothes torn and his pig-tail dipped in 
the short-comings of Minasee and all her kindred with |ashes, but even Loup Loo could perceive that he 
an energy known only to relations-in-law, and con- | entertained no idea of immediately following his 
cluded with a distinct expression of amazement that | spouse to the world of spirits, and his glance was 
such a good-for-nothing .creature did not at once | often, though stealthily, turned on Lissa, the youngest 
confess her own inferiority, and endeavor to study, or |of her servant maids, who waited on the female 
at least admire, the housekeeping she could never | mourners. According to the conventionalities of the 
hope to equal. It was not in even a Chinese woman | garden village, the men feasted at one side cf the 
to hear that sermon with patience. Minasee kept up | apartment and the women at the other. Conspicuous 
a sort of running fight by asserting at every pause | among the latter was Loup Loo’s mother, who had 
that she did her best, that Kien-So knew it, and that just commenced a strain of eloquent lamentation 
they had always lived in peace ; which last appeared | addressed to Hoing-Sin, on the greatness of his 
to be her main defence. How far the war might have | loss. The dame declaimed with more than wonted 
been carried it is not for our tale to say, but at this | vigor on the usefulness and industry of her deceased 
point the bonza took alarm, and, having in vain en- | daughter, in what style she had kept his house and 
deavored to moderate matters, he at length inquired, | table, his wardrobe and children, the webs of silk, 
as a settling question, which of them did they believe | grasscloth and cotton, the jars of pickled locusts, and 
would be most mourned and missed in the event of | the pots of preserves, equally delicate, which re- 
their departure from house and husband ? mained as monuments of her skill ; but it appeared 
Loup Loo averred that Hoing-Sin would not survive | that this service for the dead had been so often 
her ; or, at least, that his home, family, and fortunes | repeated in the course of the day, that Hoing-Sin was 
would infallibly go to ruin ; but Minasee shook her fairly tired of it, and he interrupted his quondam 
head sorrowfully, saying, ‘‘I think Kien-So and the | mother-in-law with the remark, that all her obser- 
little ones would miss me.’’ ‘* Then,’’ said the bon-| vations were undoubtedly true, that he perfectly 
za, with the look of a man determined on some dan- | understood the value of his lost spouse, who had been 
gerous experiment, ‘‘I belong to that order of sages | extremely useful to his house and family, though her 
who know how to deceive the sight and sense of men, | temper was none of the best, and time had been telling 
and if it be your wish to see how things at home |on her beauty ; yet he would show a proper respect 
would look after your decease, promise me silence | for the deceased and himself, by finding a successor 
and obedience for one day, and I will make them ap-| trained under her own management, at which point 
pear.”” | of his discourse the worthy Chinese glanced—not now 
Strange as it may seem, both ladies at once gave | stealthily—at the young and active Lissa, 
the required promise, and though Loup Loo casta| Readers, the time allowed to a widower’s woe in 
lingering look on the silk and servants, she obeyed | China is a matter of private judgment, and none of 
his command to assume her veil, and followed the|the funeral company seemed at all surprised at 
bonza and her sister-in-law to the thickest part of the Hoing-Sin’s announcement, except his mother-in-law, 
grove which bounded the garden village. There his |who was carried out in an expected swoon; but 
reverence left the ladies, having judiciously arranged | though the terrors of gray hair restrained Loup Loo’s 











that they should sit down apart, with their faces to 
the west, and neither turn, speak, nor leave the spot 
till he came back. Unfortunately, the learned nar- 
rator of this tale has transmitted to us no distinct 
account of the manuer in which the bonza and his 
order executed their grand manceuvres, but proceeds 
to relate how long and lonely the sisters-in-law found 
the time*spent in that silent grove. All around was 
quiet as themselves, but at times they could catch 
sounds from the village, and, as the hours wore away, 
voices of loud lamentation came on the wind. At 
length, when the sunset light streamed in through the 
root of leaves, the bonza returned. ‘* Follow me,’’ 
he said, ** and behold the houses of death. Remem- 
ber that ye are now invisible to all other mortals ; 
but the first word breaks the spell, and she who utters 
it without my leave will find her hair turn gray on 
the instant.’’ 

Thus warned, the sisters-in-law arose and followed 
him, As they passed through the village street, no 
inhabitant was to be seen except the children at their 
evening play, and what was Loup Loo’s vexation to 
discover her three youngest among them rolling in 
the dust with a perfect enjoyment of liberty, in the 
very dresses she had prepared with so much taste and 
labor! That sight assured the dame of her own 
invisibility, for her passing brought no check to their 
sport. 

< Where is your mother, my child ?’’ said the bonza 
to the eldest. ‘* You know she’s dead,”’ replied the 





tongue, her wrath found vent, thanks to woman’s 
ingenuity ; for, stepping up to the side of her un- 
grateful husband, she bestowed a sound box on his 
right ear. She would have balanced it by another on 
the left, but the bonza caught her arm, while Hving- 
Sin started up, exclaiming that there was an evil 
spirit in the house, and in the confusion which ensued 
the trio made their way to the house of Kien-So. 
There was less company there, for the younger brother 
was the poorest, but the death-feast remained un- 
tasted, all being,engaged in vain endeavors to console 
the master, who sat with his two children on his 
knees in an inner apartment. ‘It is folly to grieve 
for the dead,”’ said one old man, the father of sundry 
unmarried daughters. ‘‘ You have doubtless lost a 
good wife ; but, thank the gods, there are women as 
fair to be found—and some who would make your 
house richer, too, neighbor.’’ ‘* Aye, but Minasee 
made it pleasant,’’ cried the bereaved husband. ‘‘ Her 
companionship was a wealth of which no thief could 
rob me; when I was wearied she welcomed, when I 
was uncertain she counselled me, when masters were 
hard, when friends were unkind, or when fortune 
went-against me, we talked together till they were 
forgotten. Alas! my children, our cheer will be sad 
in the dark days of the rainy months, when she is with 
us no more ! I will have no spouse after my Mina- 
see.”? 

The invisible woman, on hearing herself thus 
named, cast an earnest look of entreaty at the bonza, 
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and the bystanders wondered why his reverence made 
2s forbidding sign with his hand as he said to Kien- 


‘* Trust in time, for he is a great comforter.”? 

** Will time give back to me and my children the 
kindly tone of Minasee ?’’ said the man, with a mild 
burst of sorrow, in which his children joined, the 
youngest infant sobbing, in broken accents, ‘* Mother, 
dear, come back.’’ 

** Husband !—children !—I am not dead !”’ cried 
Minasee, stretching her arms towards them, in spite 
of Loup Loo’s efforts to prevent her, while the bonza 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Simple woman, thou deservest gray hairs 
for imagining that any man could be sufficiently tried 
without time.’’ 

Concerning the tumult which took place in the 
house of Kien-So, in that of Hoing-Sin, and through- 
out the village, the historian only remarks that it was 
great, while it lasted ; but before the minds of the 
population were composed enough to understand that 
the sisters-in-law had remained safe and silent in the 
grove all the time, while, through the power of magic, 
each had appeared to return, suddenly sicken, and 
die at her own house; Kien-So, with his wife and 
children, had fairly settled into their old way, and 
Loup Loo and her mother were taking their turns at 
animadverting on the widowed deportinent of Hoing- 
Sin. 

It is said that Minasee’s hair never grew gray, the 
bonza confessing that all his magic had failed on her. 
But little time was allgwed him for its exercise, as 
either the course of lectures referred to, or his disap- 

intment at the result of the faneral feast, induced 

oing-Sin to cast himself at the feet of the Imperial 
Whang, on his next visit to the gardens, and demand 
justice on the bonza for trifling with his domestic 
affections. Whang the Eleventh was renowned for 
wisdom and justice, and the historians of his empire 
agree that those qualities were never displayed to 
greater advantage than in the present transaction ; 
for, having inquired into all its bearings, he declared 
the peace of the world to be endangered by those who 
made such experiments on married pairs, and there- 
fore at once banished the bonza and his entire order 
forever from China: but he commanded the story to 
be written and a copy left at every house in Pekin, 
with this sentence added by his own imperial hand, 
**There is one use which is that of a servant, and 
another which is that of a friend ; let the wife who 
would be prized choose between them.”’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF FAITHFUL IN VANITY 
FAIR. * 


I. 
Tue great human whirlpool !—’t is seething and seeth- 


ing ; 
On! No time for shrieking out, no time for breath- 


ing; 

All toiling and moiling—some feebler, some bolder, 

But each sees a fiend-face grin over his shoulder ; 
Thus merrily live they in Vanity Fair ! 


The great human caldron—it boils ever higher ; 

Some drowning, some sinking ; while some, creeping 
nigher, 

Come thirsting to lean o’er its outermost verges, 

Or touch—as a child’s feet touch trembling the surges ; 


One plunge—Ho ! more souls swamped in Vanity 
Fair ! 


* Suggested partly by a sketch in David Scott’s illus- 
trations of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 








** Let ’s live while we live, for to-morrow all ’s over; 
Drink deep, drunkard bold ! and kiss close, thou mad 
lover ! 
Smile, hypocrite, smile ! it is no such hard labor, 
While each with red hand tears the heart of his neigh- 
bor 
All slyly. —We ’re strange folk in Vanity Fair ! 


** Hist !—each for himself, or herself, which sounds 
smoother, , 
Though man’s no upholder, and woman no soother, 
Both struggle alike here.—What, weeping ?—what, 
raving ? 
Pah !—fight out the battle all! No time for saving ! 
Ha! ha! ’tis a wondrous place, Vanity Fair !”’ 


The mad crowd divides, and then closes swift after ; 
Afar towers the pyre, lit with shouting and laughter ; 
‘* What new sport is this ?”’ lisps a reveller, half turn- 


ing ;— 
** One Faithful, poor wretch ! who is led to the burn- 
ing ; 
He cumbered us sorely in Vanity Fair ! 


** A dreamer—who held every man for a brother ; 
A coward—who, smit on one cheek, gave the other ; 
A fool—whose blind truth aye believed all knaves’ 
lying ; 
Too simple to live, so most fitted for dying. 
Ha! such are best swept out of Vanity Fair.’’ 


Il. 


Silence ! though the flame-drifts wave and flutter ; 
Silence ! though the crowd their curses mutter ; 
Silence ! through this fiery purgatory 

God is leading up a soul to glory. 


See, the white lips with no moans are trembling, 
Hate of foes, or plaint of friends’ dissembling ; 

If sighs come—most patient prayers outlive them ; 

‘* Lord, these know not what they do, Forgive them!” 


Thirstier still the roaring flames are glowing, 
Fainter in his ear the laughters growing ; 
Brief endures the fierce and fiery trial— 
Angel-welcomes drown the earth-denial. 


Now the amorous death-fires, gleaming ruddy, 
Clasp him close. Down sinks the quivering body, 
While through harmless flames immortal flying 
Shoots the beauteous soul. This—this is dying ! 


Lo ! the opening heavens with splendors rifted ; 
Lo! the palms that wait those hands uplifted : 
And the fiery chariot cloud-descending, 

And the legioned angels close attending ! 


Let his poor dust mingle with the embers, 

While the crowd sweeps on and none remembers ; 
Saints and angels through the Infinite glory, 
Praising God, recount the martyr’s story. 





Thou, who through the trial-fires bewildering 
Of this cruel world, dost lead thy children, 
With the purifying give the balm ; 

Grant to martyr-pangs the martyr’s palm ! 





Templeton’s Pocket Companion for the Engineer, 
Millwright and Mechanic, has become the standard 
authority in England among compilations of the kind. 
Mr. Julius W. Adams has revised the eighth English 
edition, adapting its system of measurement to the 
American standard, and adding much useful matter. 
D. Appleton & Co.—M. Y. Times. 
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From the Spectator. 
MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIT- 
ERARY LIFE.* 


Tuese Recollections of Miss Mitford are not a 
regular autobiography ; but something more varied, 
probably more attractive. Books and authors are 
the real subjects of the writer, around which she 
weaves a variety of personal reminiscences, sketches 
of characters, and pictures of landscapes or in-door 
scenes, interspersed here and there with direct 
family or biographical information. It is the mat- 
ter and manner of ‘‘Our Village,’”’ chastened, 
matured, varied, extended, and made more real by 
the restraint which actual persons and facts impose 
upon the most exuberant imagination. Sixty-five 
years have passed over the writer without dimming 
her eye, depressing or souring her spirits, lessen- 
ing her vivacity of mind or geniality of feeling. 
She has still as keen a relish for the simple or cul- 
tivated beauties of English scenery as when she 
first looked upon village nature and village life 
with a view to describe them. Her zest for them 
is still as keen, her power of painting as firm and 
distinct, but richer, and more mellowed by time. 
The wide-spread sympathy with all that lives, and 
all that is looked upon, from the peer to the peas- 
ant, from the stately park to the retired lane or 
the cottager’s homely garden, is as warm and 
fresh as in “‘ life’s morning march.’”* Time may 
have touched her hair; rheumatism—as she hints, 
and the grand climacteric, may have taken some 
of her litheness of limb; but her heart is an ever- 
green, her anima flourishing in perpetual youth. 

In saying that books and persons are the real 
subjects of Miss Mitford, the proposition might 
almost be limited to books; since they are the 
means to introduce all the other matters. She 
begins, for example, with Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques;”’ 
for that was the earliest book of which she has a 
distinct recollection, or rather of its ballad, the 
Children in the Wood. In connection with that 
book, she pours-out a charming picture of her in- 
fancy, of her precocity in reading, of the pride of 
her father (who spoiled her) in her accomplish- 
ment, and of the old house in a small country 
town in which she passed her childhood ; a maturer 
criticism on the literary influence of the work, with 
quotations of her favorite ballads, rounding and 
enlarging the more personal topics. Authors of 
all kinds, singly or arranged in classes, follow ; 
generally, like Perey, embracing some event or 
some inward feeling in Miss Mitford’s life, fre- 
quently with a sketch of the author himself, and a 
criticism on his works with quotations. More 
rarely the name is little more than used to intro- 
duce the reminiscences of the ‘‘ reminiscent,’’ as 
Mr. Butler. used to say; or the works are the oc- 
easion of a regular criticism—an article, in fact. 

The range of Miss Mitford is wide, and often 
takes in authors who are half forgotten—over- 
looked in the modern whirl of new inventions, 
endless publications, and rapid movement. Such 
are Ansted of the ‘‘ Pleader’s Guide,’’ Holcroft, 


Herrick, Withers, Lovelace, and the better-known: 


names of Cowley and Ben Jonson—though the 
writings of these two may not be more read by the 
_ at large. Sometimes the reader is intro- 
uced to contemporaries, whose merits, in Miss 
* Recollections of a Literary Life; or Books, Places, and 
People. By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of “Our Vil- 


lage,” “Belford Regis,’ &c. In three volumes. Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 
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Mitford’s judgment, have not met with their de- 
served fame, or authors of whose life she has some- 
thing to tell. Then we are carried across the 
waters and presented to our Transatlantic cousins 
and their poets, with occasionally a prose writer ; 
the introduction being accompanied by anecdotes 
connected with the author through Miss Mitford’s 
acquaintance with him or with some common friends. 
Scenes where the writers have been read, and 
sometimes occurrences which prevented their read- 
ing on that occasion, are described with the minute- 
ness, the brightness, the charm, that distinguished 
similar things in ‘Our Village,’’ though, as we 
have already observed, more sobered and chastened 
in style. Those who are read in British literature 
since the days of Elizabeth may frequently find 
the quotations needless ; personal partiality, or the 
genial kindness of Miss Mitford’s criticisms, may 
introduce the reader to some luminaries whose 
light had not yet reached him ; but the book is an 
attractive medley of pleasant criticism, personal 
anecdotes, memories of the past, and charming 
description, enriched by the spirit of biography, 
and relieved by gems of literature, the larger 
portion of which will be new to the mass of readers. 

‘*Miss Blamire,”’ the once popular writer of a 
few popular songs, will indicate the manner in 
which Miss Mitford hangs all sorts of things on a 
seemingly slender peg. Dr. Mitford appears to 
have been a bit of a gallant; he had flirted in youth 
with a lady who subsequently married: a certain 
Dr. Blamire, ‘* probably’’ a nephew of the poetess. 
In after life, the parties met in Hampshire, when 
the Mitfords were on a visit to no Jess a person 
than William Cobbett. The story of the meeting 
is nicely told—quite a little bit of comedy, and at 
the end Miss Blamire is considered as a poetess ; 
but the practical interest of that paper is the pic- 
ture of Cobbett as a host. Dr. Mitford, a man of 
a temper as genial and catholic as his gifted daugh- 
ter, without her prudence—‘* No man’s enemy but 
his own’”’—had struck up an acquaintance with 
Cobbett, through their love of field-sports ; and 
hence the visit. 


He had at that time a large house at Botley, witha 
lawn and gardens sweeping down to the Bursledon 
river, which divided his (Mr. Cobbett’s) territories 
from the beautiful grounds of the old friend where we 
had been originally staying, the great squire of the 
place. His own house—large, high, massive, red, 
and square, and perched on a considerable eminence— 
always struck me as not being unlike its proprietor. 
It was filled at that time almost to overflowing. Lord 
Cochrane was there; then in the very height of his 
warlike fame, and as unlike the common notion of a 
warrior as could be. A gentle, quiet, mild young 
man, was this burner of French fleets and cutter-out 
of Spanish vessels, as one should see in a summer- 
day. He lay about under the trees reading Selden on 
the Dominion of the Seas, and letting the children 
(and children always know with whom they may take 
liberties) play all sorts of tricks with him at their 
pleasure. His ship’s surgeon was also a visitor, and 
a young midshipman, and sometimes an elderly lieu- 
tenant, and a Newfoundland dog ; fine sailor-like 
creatures all, Then there was a very learned clergy- 
man, a great friend of Mr. Gifford of the ‘* Quar- 
terly,’’ with his wife and daughter; exceedingly clever 
persons. Two literary gentlemen from London and 
ourselves completed the actual party; but there was 
a large fluctuating series of guests for the hour or 
guests for the day, of almost all ranks and descrip- 
tions, from the earl and his countess to the farmer 
and his dame. The house had room for all, and the 
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hearts of the owners would have had room for three 
times the number. 

I never saw hospitality more genuine, more simple, 
or more thoroughly successful in the great end of 
hospitality—the putting everybody completely at ease. 
There was not the slightest attempt at finery, or dis- 
play, or gentility. They called it a farm-house, and 
everything was in accordance with the largest idea of 
a great English yeoman of the old time. Everything 
was excellent—everything abundant—all served with 
the greatest nicety by trim waiting damsels ; and 
everything went on with such quiet regularity that 


of the large circle of guests not one could find himself , 


in the way. I need not say a word more in praise of 
the good wife, very lately dead, to whom this admira- 
ble order was mainly due. She was a sweet, motherly 
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poor.’’ It is connected with a long but agreeable 
story of a family stick ; the nominal literary sub- 
ject being Sydney’s *‘ Arcadia’? and Isaac Wal- 
ton’s ‘“‘ Angler,’ which are not lost sight of 
either :— 


Well, we at last sat down on our old turf seats, not 
far from the entrance of a field where an accident had 
‘evidently taken place ; a loaded wagon must have 
knocked against the gate, and spilt some of its top- 
most sheaves. The sheaves were taken away, but the 
place was strewed with relics of the upset, and a 
little harvest of the long yellow straw and the rich 
| brown ears remained to tempt the gleaners ; and as 
| we were talking over this mischance, and our own, 
j and I was detailing my reasons for believing that my 





woman, realizing our notion of one of Scott’s most | poor stick had found a watery grave, we became 
charming characters, Ailie Dinmont, in her simplic- | aware of two little girls, who stole timidly and qui- 
ity, her kindness, and her devotion to her husband | etly up to the place, and began gladly and thankfully 
and her children. to pick up the scattered corn. 

At this time William Cobbett was at the height of | Poor little things, we knew them well! we had 
his political reputation ; but of politics we heard | known their father, dead of consumption scarcely a 
little, and should, I think, have heard nothing, but ,month ago; and affecting it was to see these poor 
for an occasional red-hot patriot, who would introduce | children, delicate girls of seven and five years old, al- 
the subject, which our host would fain put aside, and | ready at work to help their widowed mother, and rejoic- 
got rid of as speedily as possible. There was something | ing over the discovery of these few ears of fallen wheat, 
of Dandie Dinmont about him, with his unfailing | as if it were the gold mines of California. Adrove of 
good-humor and good spirits, his heartiness, his love | pigs was looming in the distance ; and my little dam- 
of field-sports, and his liking for a foray. He was a | sel flung down her work, and sprang up at once to help 
tall stout man, fair and sunburnt, with a bright | the poor children. She has a taste for helping people, 
smile, and an air compounded of the soldier and the; has my little maid, and puts her whole heart and 
farmer; to which his habit of wearing an eternal) soul into such kindnesses. It was worth something 
red waistcoat contributed not a little. He was, I| to see how she pounced upon every straggling straw, 
think, the most athletic and vigorous person that I | clearing away all round the outside, and leaving the 





have ever known. Nothing could tire him. At home 
in the morning, he would begin his active day by 
mowing his own lawn ; beating his gardener, Robin- 
son, the best mower except himself in the parish, at 
that fatiguing work. 

For early rising, indeed, he had an absolute pas- 
sion ; and some of the poetry that we trace in his 
writings, whenever he speaks of scenery or of rural 
objects, broke out in his method of training his chil- 
dren into his own matutinal habits. The boy who was 
first down stairs was called the Lark for the day, and 
had, amongst other indulgences, the pretty privilege 
of making his mother’s nosegay and that of any lady 
visitors. Nor was this the only trace of poetical feel- 
ing that he displayed ; whenever he described a place, 
were it only to say where such 4 covey lay, or such 
a hare was found sitting, you could see it, so graphic, 
so vivid, so true was the picture. He showed the 
same taste in the purchase of his beautiful farm at 
Botley, Fairthern ; even in the pretty name. To be 
sure he did not give the name ; but I always thought 
that it unconsciously influenced his choice in the pur- 
chase. The beauty of the situation certainly did. 
The fields lay along the Bursiedon river, and might 
have been shown to a foreigner as a specimen of the 
richest and loveliest English scenery. In the cultiva- 
tion of his garden, too, he displayed the same taste. 
Few persons excelled him in the management of veg- 
etables, fruits, and flowers. His green Indian corn, 
his Carolina beans, his water-melons, could hardly 
have been exceeded at New York. His wall-fruit was 
equally splendid ; and much as flowers have been 
studied since that day, I never saw a more glowing or 
a more fragrant autumn garden than that at Botley, 
with its pyramids of hollyhocks, and its masses of 
China asters, of cloves, of mignonette, and of varie- 
gated geranium. The chances of life soon parted us, 
as, without grave faults on either side, people do lose 
sight of one another ; but I shall always look back 
with pleasure and regret to that visit. 


The following is a pretty picture of rural scenery, 
with a touching but ennobling bit of domestic strug- 
gle, from ‘the short and simple annals of the 


| Space within for the little girls. She even hinted to 
|me that my new stick would be an efficient weapon 
against the pigs; and I might have found myself 
engaged in another combat, but that the ground was 
cleared before the drove came near. 

Pleasant it was to see her zealous activity, and the 
joy and surprise of the little creatures, who, weak, 
timid, and lonely, had till then only collected about a 
dozen ears, when they found themselves loaded with 
more than they could carry. Their faded frocks—not 
mourning frocks, to wear black every day for a father 
is too great a luxury for the poor—their frocks were 
by her contrivance pinned up about them, filled with 
the golden wheat-ears ; and the children went home 
happy. That home had once been full of comfort and 
of plenty ; for John Kemp, a gentleman’s servant, 
had married the daughter of a small farmer, and had 
set up a little trade asa baker and shopkeeper. Civil, 
honest, sober, and industrious, the world went well 
with them for a while, and the shop prospered. But 
children came many and fast, their largest debtor 
died insolvent, a showy competitor set up next door ; 
and long before John Kemp was attacked by the fatal 
malady of England which finally carried him off, 
poverty had knocked hard at his door. The long ill- 
ness, the death, the funeral, had still farther exhaust- 
ed their small means ; and now little was left, except 
that which is best of all, strong family affection, an 
humble reiance upon Providence, and those habits of 
virtuous industry and courage to take the world as it 
is, which seldom fail to win an honest living. The 
mother and the elder brother undertook the baking 
and the shop, the eldest daughter carried round the 
bread, the two next brothers were working in the 
fields, and the youngest of all we have seen in their 
efforts to contribute to the general support. Well, it 
is a hard trial, but it is a good education, an educa- 
tion that can hardly fail to come to good. Many a 
rich mother might be proud of the two young gleaners 
that we have seen this afternoon. They, so pleased 
and so thankful to carry their poor store to that poor 
home, they carried thither better. things than wheat. 





The following spirited and slyly satirical chant 
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for the season, or any season, is by Doctor Holmes, 
of Boston, an American physician and poet— 


Of poetry though patron god, 
Apollo patronizes physic. 


The verses and the name are both new to us, but 
we suspect that the verses are a lucky chef d’cu- 
vre ; the doctor does not shine so much in the 
heroic line :— 


ON LENDING A PUNCH BOWL. 


This ancient silver bowl of mine, it tells of good old 
times, 

Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christ- 
mas chimes : 

They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 

That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old 
bowl was new. 


A Spanish galleon brought the bar—so runs the an- 
cient tale— 

*T was hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 
was like a flail’; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear his 
strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old 
Flemish ale. 


*T was purchased by an English squire, to please his 
loving dame, 

Who saw the Pe SA and conceived a longing for the 
same ; 

And oft as on the ancient stock another twig was 
found, 

*T was filled with caudle, spiced and hot, and handed 
smoking round. 


But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan 
divine, 

Who used to follow Timothy and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, perhaps, 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles and 
schnaps. 


And then—of course you know what ’s next—it left 
the Dutchman’s shore, 

With those that in the Mayflower came, a hundred 
souls or more, 

Along with all the furniture to fill their new abodes ; 3 

To judge by what is still on hand, at least a hundred 
oads, 


*T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was closing 


Im, 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl and filled it to 
the brim ; 
The little captain stood and stirred the posset with his 
sword, 
And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about 
the board. 


He “<" the fiery Hollands in—the man that never 
eared— 

He took the long and solemn draught, and wiped his 
yellow beard ; 

And one by one, the musqueteers—the men that fought 
and prayed— 

All drank As . were their mother’s milk, and not a 
man afraid. 


That night, mapee from his nest, the screaming 
eagle flew— 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s 
wild halloo ; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to 
kith and kin— 

**Run from the white man when you find he smells 
of Hollands gin.”? 
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A hundred years and fifty more had spread their 
leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cher- 
ub’s nose, 

When once again the bowl was filled, but not in mirth 


or joy, 

*T was mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her part- 
ing boy. 

**Drink, John,”’ she said, ‘ ’t will do you good—poor 
child, you ’ll never bear 

This working in the dismal trench out in the midnight 


air ; 

And if—God bless me !—you were hurt, ’t would keep 
away the chill.’’ 

So John did drink—and well he wrought that night 
at Bunker’s Hill ! 


I tell you there was generous warmth in good old 
English cheer ; 

I tell you ’t was a pleasant thought to bring its sym- 
bol here. 

°T is but the fool that loves excess; hast thow a 
drunken soul ?— 

The bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 
bowl! 


I love the memory of the past—its pressed yet fragrant 
flowers, 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, the ivy on its 
towers 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed—my eyes grow 
moist and dim 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around 
its brim. 


Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight 
to me ; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be ; 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the 
sin 

That dooms one to those dreadful words—‘‘ My dear, 
where have you been ?’’ 





From the Athenzum. 


Arter such a title-page, we must throw on 
Miss Mitford herself the responsibility of stating 
the purpose of the pages which it introduces. 


The courteous reader must take it for what it is ;— 
an attempt to make others relish a few favorite 
writers as heartily as I have relished them myself. 
My opinions, such as they are, have at least the merit 
of being honest, earnest and individual, unbiased by 
the spirit of coterie or the influence of fashion. Many 
of my extracts will be found to comprise the best bits 
of neglected authors ; and some, I think, as the noble 
murder speech of Daniel Webster, the poems of Thomas 
Davis, of Mrs. James Gray, of Mr. Darley, of Mr. 
Noel, and of Dr. Holmes, will be new to the English 
public. Some again, as the delightful discoveries of 
Praed and Frere, and Catharine Fanshawe, are diffi- 
cult, if not impossible to procure ; and others possess 
in perfection the sort of novelty which belongs to the 
forgotten. Amongst these, I may class ‘‘ Holcroft’s 
Memoirs,”’ ** Richardson’s Correspondence,’’ the curi- 
ous ‘* Trial of Captain Goodere,’’ and the ‘* Pleader’s 
Guide.’? I even fear that the choicest morsels of 
my book, the delicious specimens of Cowley’s prose, 
may come under the same category. 


Now, without pausing to insist very strongly on 
the fact that we cannot exactly accept Miss Mit- 
ford’s literary categories as here stated—we must 
observe that the matter here offered is certainly 
not that of which her title-page suggests the pre- 
sumption. We think Miss Mitford’s country 
friends and admirers are likely to be misled, as we 
were ourselves, into expecting that a book profess- 
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ing to be “ Recollections of a Literary Life’’ 
should present something like the writer’s bio- 
graphical memoirs. It being once understood that 
the book is principally compilation and critical 
gossip—the matter is agreeable enough, and comes 
pleasantly to diversify more serious reading at this 
holiday time. It is a hard word to use, but the 
publication is scarcely free from the charge of 
book-making. 

The slender portion of matter supplied by the 


compiler herself is interesting ;—and we could 
have wished it had been more. Here we have a 
singular anecdote of her chequered life. In pathet- 


ically describing the life of her father, an unsuccess- 
ful man of talent Miss Mitford says— 


In the mean while his spirits returned as buoyant 
as ever, and so, now that fear had changed into cer- 
tainty, did mine. In the intervals of his professional 
pursuits he walked about London with his little girl 
in his hand ; and one day (it was my birth-bay, and 
I was ten years old) he took me into a not very 
tempting-looking place, which was, as I speedily 
found, a lottery office. An Irish lottery was upon 
the point of being drawn, and he desired me to choose 
one out of several bits of printed paper (I did not 
then know their significance) that lay upon the 
counter : ** Choose which number you like best,’’ said 
the dear papa, “‘and that shall be your birth-day 

resent.’ I immediately selected one, and put it into 

is hand; No. 2,224. ‘ Ah,’’ said my father, ex- 
amining it, ‘‘ you must choose again. I want to buy 
a whole ticket ; and this is only a quarter. Choose 
again, my pet.’’—‘‘ No, dear papa, I like this one 
best.’’—** Here is the next number,”’ interposed the 
lottery office keeper, ‘*‘ No. 2,223.’’—** Ay,”’ said my 
father, ‘‘that will do just as well. Will it not, 
Mary? We’ll take that.’’—‘* No!’ returned I, 
obstinately ; ‘* that won’t do. This is my birth-day, 
you know, papa, and Iam ten years old. Cast up 
my number, and you’ll find that makes ten. The 
other is only nine.’’ My father, superstitious like all 
speculators, struck with my pertinacity, and with the 
reason I gave, which he liked none the less because 
the ground of preference was tolerably unreasonable, 
resisted the attempt of the office keeper to tempt me by 
different tickets, and we had nearly left the shop 
without a purchase, when the clerk, who had been 
examining different desks and drawers, said to his 
principal : ‘I think, sir, the matter may be managed 
if the gentleman does not mind paying a few shillings 
more. That ticket, 2,224, only came yesterday, and 
we have still all the shares ; one half, one quarter, 
one eighth, two sixteenths. It will be just the same 
if the young lady is set upon it.”’ The young lady 
was set upon it, and the shares were purchased. The 
whole affair was a secret between us, and my father, 
whenever he got me to himself, talked over our future 
twenty thousand pounds—just like Alnaschar over 
his basket of eggs. Meanwhile, time passed on, and 
one Sunday morning we were all preparing to go to 
church, when a face that I had forgotten, but my 
father had not, made its appearance. It was the 
clerk of the lottery office. An express had just ar- 
rived from Dublin, announcing that No. 2,224 had 
been drawn a prize of twenty thousand pounds, and 
he had hastened to communicate the good news. Ah, 
me! In less than twenty years what was left of the 
produce of the ticket so strangely chosen? What? 
except a Wedgewood dinner-service that my father 
had had made to commemorate the event, with the 
Irish harp within the border on one side, and his 
family crest on the other! That fragile and perisha- 
ble ware long outlasted the more perishable money ! 


None of the connecting prose passages in these 
volumes will be read with more interest than Miss 
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Mitford’s graphic account of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing—the poetess. We have been long aware of 
the tragic facts alluded to in the following sketch ; 
they are touched by Miss Mitford with the delicacy 
of true sympathy :— 


My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett com- 
menced about fifteen years ago. She was certainly 
one of the most interesting persons that I had ever 
seen. Everybody who then saw her, said the same ; 
so that it is not merely the impression of my partial- 
ity, or my enthusiasm. Of a slight, delicate figure,’ 
with a shower of dark curls falling on either side of a 
most expressive face, large, tender eyes richly fringed 
with dark eyelashes, a smile like a sunbeam, and such 
& look of youthfulness, that I had some difficulty in 
persuading a friend, in whose carriage we went to- 
gether to Chiswick, that the translatress of the 
**Prometheus’’ of schylus, the authoress of the 
‘** Essay on Mind,’’ was old enough to be introduced 
into company, in technical language was out. Through 
the kindness of another invaluable friend, to whom I 
owe many obligations, but none so great as this, I 
saw much of her during my stay in town. We met 
so constantly and so familiarly that, in spite of the 
difference of age, intimacy ripened into friendship, and 
after my return into the country, we corresponded 
freely and frequently, her letters being just what 
letters ought to be—her own talk put upon paper. 
The next year was a painful one to herself and to all 
who loved her. She broke a blood-vessel upon the 
lungs, which did not heal. If there had been con- 
sumption in the family that disease would have inter- 
vened. There were no seeds of the fatal English 
malady in her constitution, and she escaped. Still, 
however, the vessel did not heal, and, after attending 
her for above a twelvemonth at her father’s house in 
‘Wimpole Street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach of 
winter, ordered her to a milder climate. Her eldest 
brother, a brother in heart and in talent worthy of 
such a sister, together with other devoted relatives, 
accompanied her to Torquay, and there occurred the 
fatal event which saddened her bloom of youth, and 
gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, especially 
of devotional feeling, to her poetry. I have so often 
been asked what could be the shadow that had passed 
over that young heart, that now that time has soft- 
ened the first agony it seems to me right that the 
world should hear the story of an accident in which 
there was much sorrow, but no blame. Nearly a 
twelvemonth had passed, and the invalid, still at- 
tended by her affectionate companions, had derived 
much benefit from the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire. 
One fine summer morning her favorite brother, to- 
gether with two other fine young men, his friends, 
embarked on board a small sailing-vessel for a trip 
of a few hours. Excellent sailors all, and familiar 
with the coast, they sent back the boatmen and 
undertook themselves the management of the little 
craft. Danger was not dreamed of by any one ; after 
the catastrophe no one could divine the cause, but in 
a few minutes after their embarkation, and in sight 
of their very windows, just as they were crossing the 
bar, the boat went down and all who were in her 
perished. Even the bodies were never found. I was 
told by a party who were travelling that year in 
| Devonshire and Cornwall, that it was most affecting 
| to see on the corner houses of every village street, on 
every church-door, and almost on every cliff for miles 
and miles along the coast, handbills, offering large 
rewards for linen cast ashore marked with the 
initials of the beloved dead ; for it so chanced that all 
the three were of the dearest and the best ; one, I 
believe, an only son, the other the son of a widow. 
This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth Barrett. She was 
utterly prostrated by the horror and the grief, and by 
\@ natural but a most unjust feeling that she had been 
; in some sort the cause of this great misery. It was 
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not until the following year, that she could be re- 
moved in an invalid carriage, and, by journeys of 
twenty miles a day, to her afflicted family and her 
London home. The house that she occupied at Tor- 
quay had been chosen as one of the most sheltered in 
the place. It stood at the bottom of the cliffs almost 
close to the sea ; and she told me herself that during 
that whole winter the sound of the waves Pang in her 
ears like the moans of one dying. Still she clung to 
literature and to Greek ; in all probability she would 
have died without that wholesome diversion to her 
thoughts. Her medical attendant did not always 
understand this. To prevent the remonstrances of 
her friendly physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small 
edition of Plato to be so bound as to resemble a novel. 
He did not know, skilful and kind though he were, 
that to her such books were not an arduous and 
painful study, but a consolation and a delight. Re- 
turned to London, she began the life which she con- 
tinued fur so many years, confined to one large and 
commodious but darkened chamber, admitting only 
her own affectionate family and a few devoted friends, 
(I, myself, have often joyfully travelled five-and-forty 
miles to see her, and returned the same evening 
without entering another house ;) reading almost 
every book worth reading in almost every language, 
and giving herself heart and soul to that poetry of 
which she seemed born to be the priestess. Gradu- 
ally her health improved. About four years ago she 
married Mr. Browning, and immediately accompanied 
him to Pisa. They then settled at Florence ; and this 
summer I have had the exquisite pleasure of seeing 
her once more in London, with a lovely boy at her 
knee, almost as well as ever, and telling tales of 
Italian rambles, of losing herself in chestnut forests, 
and scrambling on muleback up the sources of extinct 
volcanoes. May Heaven continue to her such health 
and such happiness ! 


—aAll true lovers of poetry will, no doubt, heartily 
echo a cordial ‘* Amen”’ to the last concluding 
wish. 

Amongst the extracts, few are more agreeable to 
read than those of the late Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed, and some of the best poems of the late Thom- 
as Davis, the young Irish poet, whose talent Miss 
Mitford much admires. It is somewhat difficult to 
find the poetry of Mr. Praed—scattered as it is 
through various periodicals. It is surprising that 
a man who had so many literary friends should be 
so neglected inhis grave. In America, his poems 
have been collected ;—and they well deserve that 
some one should perform that office for them here. 
Mr. Praed possessed some of the best qualities of 
Hood and of James Smith, with asmack of Tenny- 
son in his diction. His peculiar genius lay ina 
singular mixture of the quizzical and the pathetic, 
mingled with a strong pictorial power of painting 
character by a variety of delicate and minute 
touches. Miss Mitford gives copious extracts from 
his poems—but some of his prose pieces are as rich 
and graceful. ‘To many of our readers the follow- 
ing poem wil] read as a new one ;—and we extract 
it as a good example—though we ourselves could 
find many better—of the facile grace with which 
this young and lamented poet played with his sub- 
ject. It is a brilliant though a quaint picture of 
many a scholar retired in rural life :— 


Some years-ago, ere Time and Taste 
Had turned our parish topsy-turvy, 
When Darnel Park was Darnel Waste 
And roads as little known as scurvy, 
The man who lost his way between 
St. Mary’s Hill and Sandy Thicket, 
Was always shown across the Green, 
And guided to the Parson’s wicket. 





Back flew the bolt of lissom lath ; 
Fair Margaret in her tidy kirtle 
Led the lorn traveller up the path, 
Through clean-clipt rows of box and myrtle ; 
And Don and Sancho, Trap and Tray, 
Upon the parlor-steps collected, 
Wagged all their tails and seemed to say : 
** Qur master knows you ; you ’re expected.’’ 


Up rose the Reverend Doctor Brown, 
Up rose the Doctor’s ‘‘ winsome marrow :’’ 
The lady laid her knitting down, 
Her husband clasped his ponderous Barrow. 
Whate’er the stranger’s caste or creed, 
Pundit or papist, saint or sinner, 
He found a stable for his steed, 
And welcome for himself and dinner. 


If, when he reached his journey’s end, 
And warmed himself in court or college, 
He had not gained an honest friend, 
And twenty curious scraps of knowledge! 
If he departed as he came, 
With no new light on love or liquor, 
Good sooth the traveller was to blame, 
And not the Vicarage or the Vicar. 


His talk was like a stream which runs 
. With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 

It slipped from politics to puns ; 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 
Beginning with the laws which keep 

The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 

For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 


He was a shrewd and sound divine, 

Of loud dissent the mortal terror ; 
And when, by dint of page and line, 

He ’stablished truth or startled error, 
The Baptist found him far too deep ; 

The Deist sighed with saving sorrow, 
And the lean Levite went to sleep 

And dreamt of eating pork to-morrow. 


His sermon never said or showed 
That earth is foul, that heaven is gracious, 
Without refreshment on the road 
From Jerome or from Athanasius ; 
And sure a righteous zeal inspired 
The me and head that penned and planned 
them, 
For all who understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them. 
* « * * + 


He did not think all mischief fair, 
Although he had a knack of joking ; 
He did not make himself a bear, 
Although he had a taste for smoking. 
And when religious sects ran mad 
He held, in spite of all his learning, 
That if a man’s belief is bad 
It will not be improved by burning. 


And he was kind and loved to sit 

In the low hut or garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s homely wit, 

And share the widow’s homelier pottage. 
At his approach complaint grew mild, 

And when his hand unbarred the shutter, 
The clammy lips of fever smiled 

The welcome that they could not utter. 


He always had a tale for me 
Of Julius Csesar or of Venus ; 
From him I learned the rule of three, 
Cat’s-cradle, leap-frog, and Que genus ; 
I used to singe his powdered wig, 
To steal the staff he put such trust in, 
And make the puppy dance a jig 
When he began to quote Augustine. 
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Alack the change! In vain I look 

For haunts in which my boyhood trifled ; 
The level lawn, the trickling brook, 

The trees I climbed, the beds I rifled ; 
The church is larger than before, 

You reach it by a carriage entry ; 
It holds three hundred people more, 
’ And pews are fitted for the gentry. 


Sit in the Vicar’s seat ; you ’ll hear 
The doctrine of a gentle Johnian ; 
Whose hand is white, whose voice is clear, 
Whose tone is very Ciceronian. 
Where is the old man laid? Look down 
And construe on the slab before you— 
** Hic jacet Gulielmus Brown, 
Vir nulla non donandus lauro.’’ 


Mr. Praed was the best charade writer we know. 
Under his pen the charade took lyrical rank. We 
almost forget the riddle in the metrical merits of 
the style. Miss Mitford gives several specimens 
of his talent in this line; and as it is Christmas 
time, we may as well select two—an easy and a 
hard one—to help our readers to the appropriate 
amusements of the season :— 

Come from my First, ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh ; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering 
drum 
Are calling thee to die ! 
Fight as thy father fought ; 
Fall as thy father fell ; 
Thy task is taught ; thy shroud is wrought ; 
So; forward and farewell! 


Toll ye my Second ! toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light ; 

And sing the hymn for a parted soul 
Beneath the silent night ! 

The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 

Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed. 
So—take him to his rest! 


Call ye my Whole, ay, call, 
The lord of lute and lay ; 

And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day ; 

Go, call him by his name! 
No fitter hand may crave 

To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier’s grave. 


Most of our readers will guess the above. The 
next, as we have said, is more difficult :— 
Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt— 

Sooth ’t was an awful day ! 
And though in that old age of sport 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 
°T is said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer. 
My First to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 
My .Vext with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


—Miss Mitford declares that this charade is still a 
mystery to her :—so, we leave it to our readers— 
as she does—as a proper exercise for the time.— 
Talking of charades, Miss Mitford contends that the 
famous conundrum on the letter ‘*H,’’ attributed to 
Lord Byron, was written, at Deepdene, by the 
poetess Katharine Fanshawe. 

Here we must stop:—and again regretting that 
the work has not a title more truly characteristic, 


NO MURDER. 
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we can yet recommend its three volumes of seleo- 
tions as very attractive light reading. 





From the Examiner, 17th Jan. 
KILLING NO MURDER. 


Sypney Situ thought the preface to the tract 
which bears this title the noblest piece of irony in 
the English language. We re-produce it below, as 
again deserving to be read with something more 
than the interest due to a happy piece of style. 
Written more than a hundred years before Junius, 
it anticipates the masterly turns of expression, and ~ 
quiet mockery of grave derision, which made the 
wit and invective of Junius so peculiarly galling. 

TO HIS HIGHNESS OLIVER CROMWELL. 
May it please your highness, 

How I have spent some hours of the leisure your 
highness has been pleased to give me, this following 
paper will give your highness an account. How you 
will please to interpret it I cannot tell ; but I can 
with confidence say my intention in it is, to procure 
your highness that justice nobody yet does you, and 
to let the people see, the longer they defer it, the 
greater injury they do both themselves and you. To 
your highness justly belongs the honor of dying for 
the people ; and it cannot choose but be an unspeak- 
able consolation to you in the last moments of your 
life to consider with how much benefit to the world 
you are like to leave it. It is then only, my lord, 
the titles you now usurp will be truly yours. You 
will then be indeed the deliverer of your country, and 
free it from a bondage little inferior to that from 
which Moses delivered his. You will then be that 
true reformer which you would now be thought ; 
religion shall be then restored, liberty asserted, and 
parliaments have those privileges they have sought 
for. We shall then hope that other laws will have 
place besides those of the sword, and that justice shall 
be otherwise defined than the will and pleasure of the 
strongest ; and we shall then hope men will keep 
oaths again, and not have the necessity of being false 
and perfidious to preserve themselves, and be like 
their ruler, All this we hope from your highness’ 
happy expiration, who are the true father of your 
country ; for while you live we can call nothing ours, 
and it is from your death that we hope for our inher- 
itance. Let this consideration arm and fortify your 
highness’ mind against the fears of death, and the 
terrors of your evil conscience—that the good you 
will do by your death will somewhat balance the evils 
of your life. And if, in the black catalogue of high 
malefactors, few can be found that have lived more to 
the affliction and disturbance of mankind, than your 
highness has done ; yet your greatest enemies will 
not deny, that there are likewise as few that have 
expired more to the universal benefit of mankind than 
your highness is like to do. -To hasten this great 
good is the chief end of my writing this paper ; and 
if it have the effects I hope it will, your highness will 
quickly be out of the reach of men’s malice, and your 
enemies will only be able to wound you in your 
memory, which strokes you will not feel. That your 
highness may be speedily in this security is the 
universal wish of your grateful country. This is the 
desire and prayer of the good and of the bad ; and, 
it may be, is the only thing wherein all sects and 
factions do agree. But among all that put in their 
request and supplication for your highness’ speedy 
deliverance from all earthly troubles, none is more 
assiduous nor more fervent than he, that, with the 
rest of the nation, hath the honor to be, (may it 
please your highness, ) 

Your highness’ present slave and vassal. 


If any one, measuring small things by great, 
should desire to give a modern application to these 
sentences, there is no necessity that a word should 
be altered except the name which stands at the head. 
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From the Atheneum. 
PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW’S ‘‘ GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


Sir—I think it may interest your readers who 
have had their attention called to Professor Long- 
fellow's ‘‘ Golden Legend”’ by the review of it in 
your columns, to have some further particulars of 
the poem on which it is founded—which, as your 
correspondent, Mr. Oxenford, has already told you, 
is one written in the thirteenth century, by Hart- 
mann von der Ane, entitled ‘* Der Arme Heinrich.” 
In the main plot of the poem Mr. Longfellow has 
kept almost entirely to the original, and many of 
his passages are paraphrases ; but the character of 
Lucifer, and all the episodes of the journey to Sa- 
Jerno, are his own creation. By his introduction of 
Lucifer, however, and his accommodating the 
whole to our modern notions of right and wrong, 
which are constantly brought out in strong relief, 
he has entirely altered the moral coloring of the 
story ;—which has occasioned the want of interest 
in the character of the hero of which you justly 
complain. ‘The whole moral tone of his poem is 
morbid, compared with the simple, clear, open-eyed 
faith of the original. The hero of Hartmann is not 
the self-conscious, cowardly, fine gentleman prince 
of Longfellow ; but a wealthy and powerful baron, 
endowed with “all manner of virtue—a mirror of 
the world’s joy, a refuge of the needy, a bridge of 
good counsel, handsome, and withal wise.’’ To 
teach him, however, the vanity of life and earthly 
joys, he is struck with leprosy, like Job—from 
whose history Hartmann has evidently taken the 
leading idea of the tale. He thus becomes an out- 
cast, despised of all ;—but nothing is said of any 
curse pronounced by the Church. The reader’s 
interest in ‘* the poor Henry,”’ who, after his fruit- 
less visit to Salerno, resigns himself to the will of 


God, and devotes his wealth to good works, ‘‘ so 
that he is renowned and pitied through all the 
land’’—is excited in the highest degree before the 


** little maid”’ appears on the scene. Her character 
is faithfully rendered by Longfellow ; though it 
seems to me, I confess, a pity to have altered her 
age from eight to fourteen. Longfellow makes 
her a woman. In the original, the mixture of her 
exquisite simplicity and childishness with deep 
earnestness and elevated thought, is at once so ex- 
traordinary and so life-like, that the reader entirely 
sympathizes with her parents when they begin to 
believe that the Holy Ghost speaks by her mouth, 
as he inspired St. Nicholas in the cradle. Long- 
fellow’s plot, too, strikes one as more unnatural 
than it needed to be, from his almost leaving out 
of sight one of the most characteristic features of 
the time—namely, the peculiar relations subsisting 
between the feudal lord and his peasantry. Henry’s 
life is felt in the old poem to be infinitely important 
to all his dependants, who can never hope for such 
another master; and the fear that when he dies 
they will all be reduced to beggary, is an argument 
of which the ‘ little maid’’ makes great use in her 
pleadings with her parents. She reminds them, 
that if she lives they will lose her, for she shall be 
married ; but if their lord dies, they will lose their 
all, and she will lead a life worse than death. 
Henry is with difficulty persuaded to accept her 
sacrifice—but it is because he shrinks from the 
misery to her and her parents. He, too, recognizes 
the value of his own life, and there is no hesitation 
and questioning about the right and wrong. The 
journey is passed over very slightly; nothing hardly 
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being noticed but the preparation in the way of the 
grand silken and velvet dresses given to the ‘little 
maid, such as she never had before.’’ Arrived at 
Salerno, the old physican takes her aside, believing 
that her master has induced her by threats to offer 
herself to death, and warns her that if she wavers 
only a hair’s breadth even at the last she will have 
lost her life and yet done nothing for them. She 
replies, ‘‘ Yes, she has one fear, that he will never 
have courage to do his part of the work; ‘ he has 
the heart of a hare,’ and she is a woman and has 
all the courage.’’ On this, he prepares for his 
work ; but when, having undressed and bound her, 
he whets his long broad knife that ** he may give 
her a softer death,’’ Henry hears the sound, and in 
a moment his whole soul revolts at the sacrifice. 
He knocks against the door ; the old physican says 
he ‘* has other business in hand just now, and can- 
not attend to him.’”? Henry peeps in through a 
chink in the wall, sees how beautiful the ‘* little 
maid”? looks, breaks into the room, and stops the 
physician. She loads him with reproaches for 
having snatched her from her heavenly crown— 
says all she has heard of his bravery is a lie, and if 
he cannot bear to look on death he should not have 
peeped through the wall. Henry, of course, takes 
his own way, though ‘‘ the good maid cries and 
afflicts herself well-nigh to death ;’’ but Christ, to 
show his approbation of her work of love, delivers 
both from their distress, by making the sick man 
whole. The catastrophe is much more spun out 
than in Longfellow’s poem, and in this respect does 
not conform to modern rules of composition ; but 
this is atoned for by the greater ease with which it 
is brought about, and the naive picture which it 
affords of the manners of the age. Henry conducts 
his preserver to her parents; and then returns to 
his castle, where all his acquaintances, who have 
forsaken him during his calamity, come to wish him 
joy. They next begin to advise him to marry, as 
was not unnatural ; and he thereupon sends for all 
his friends and retainers to take their counsel on the 
subject. They overwhelm him with advice and 
suggestions, till at last, putting his arm round the 
‘* Jittle maid,’’ he tells them how he owes his life 
to her, and that the whole wish of his heart is to take 
her for his wife ; but if that may not be he will live 
without one. His choice is voted by acclamation ; 
and, as there are priests in plenty, they are married 
on the spot. The bright, earnest and healthy tone 
of the religion in this poem is not its least remarka- 
ble feature. ‘To its men and wornen, heaven is as 
real as earth, and God as near to their hearts as 
their loving friends. Though written so early, it 
is almost entirely untinctured with anything dis- 
tinctively Romish. ‘There is no mention of prayers 
to the saints or the virgin—of purity of soul as 
arising from confession and absolution; it is Ged 
to whom reference is made in all things, and Christ 
who heals Henry without any introduction of an- 
gels or relics. In fact, the whole might have been 
written by a pious Protestant. To give an idea of 
the quaint beauty and picturesqueness of the tale by 
extracts would take up too much of your space ; 
but it is to be wished that some one competent to 
the task should translate into English this exquisite 
poem, which is equally valuable as a work of art 
and as an illustration of the age in which it was 
produced. It has been already translated into 
modern German by Simrock—I do not know with 
what success. Ss. W. 
London, Dec. 24. 





